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Comment 


The Situation in Washington 

THE country is to be congratulated upon the 
fact that the feeling of thoughtful men respecting 
the present deplorable situation at the national 
capital is one of disgust and not of alarm. Had 
it arisen four years ago, or had Turopore Roose- 
VELT been re-elected last November, the gravity 
of the real peril to free government could hardly 
be overstated. The condition in actual fact 
now confronting us would be no less serious than 
that which was met by the Lords and Commons 
when, after the abdication of James the Second, 
they presented to the Prince or Orenee, “for the 
vindicating and asserting of their ancient rights 
and liberties.” these declarations: 

1. That the pretended power of suspending of laws 
or the execution of laws by regal authority without 
consent of Parliament is illegal. 2. That the pretended 
power of dispensing with laws or the execution of laws 
by regal authority, as it hath been assumed and exer- 
cised of late, is illegal. ... 9. That the freedom of 
speech, and debates or proceedings in Parliament, ought 
not to be impeached or questioned in any court or 
place out of Parliament. And they do claim, demand, 
and insist upon all and singular the premises as their 
undoubted rights and liberties. 


When President. RooskveLtT not only acknowl- 
edged but boasted to the Senate of the United 
States that he had personally authorized the ab- 
sorption of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Com- 
pany by the United States Steel Corporation, 
without regard to the provisions of the anti-trust 
act, he eonfessed that he had violated the first 
declaration contained in this Bill of Rights. When 
he scornfully denied the right of Congress, which 
had created the oftice of Attorney-General, to de- 
mand information from that office respecting its 
official conduct, he virtually asserted “ regal au- 
thority” in the execution or suspension of the 
laws. When he denounced the House of Repre- 
sentatives for having enacted legislation solely 
“for the benefit of the criminal classes,” declared 
further that their action was attributable to their 
fear of being investigated themselves, and sneer- 
ingly suggested that Congressmen might be ex- 
empted from espionage, and when, finally, he 
grossly misrepresented the “chief argument” of 
the House of Representatives, he clearly “im- 
peached the debates or proceedings ” of that branch 
of the government which is constituted the direct 
representative of the people. At no previous 
period in our national history could a President 
have gone to such extremes in audacious exhibi- 
tion of insolence, denunciation, disingenuousness, 
and absolute prevarication without being called 
upon to answer charges tending to his impeach- 
ment. Happily, as we have pointed out, the saving 
clause from the complete humiliation of our 
country which would ensue from such proceedings 
is found in the brevity of the continuance of this 
seemingly insane domineering. If four years more 
of Roosrvett had been assured by a great ma- 
jority of the popular vote, who would be bold 
enough to foretell the consequences? We may 
only hope that the short intervening period may 
pass without untoward incident, and to that end 
we earnestly bespeak moderation to the extent of 
excessive tolerance on the part of Senators and 
Representatives. 


An Adequate Punishment 
The punishment of Roosrvett before the world 
and history is severe enough. The House of Rep- 
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resentatives, by a practically unanimous vote— 
212 to 35—irrespective of party affiliations, has 
pronounced his assertions contained in a formal 
message to that body “unjustified and without 
Lasis of fact.” And the pronouncement was not 
made in heat of resentment, anger, or excitement, 
but after full investigation, with calm delibera- 
tion, and with a dignity according with the best 
traditions of the American Congress. That a 
man possessing a sense of personal honor or even 
the instinets of decency would be cut to the quick 
by such a declaration from his political and per- 
sonal associates, acting from motives of high pa- 
triotic duty, we consider to be self-evident. It 
seems almost inconceivable that President Roosr- 
VELT should not feel the hurt. And yet, the news- 
papers inform us, “all is serene at the White 
House,” the President merely coincides with the 
opinion of Dr. Lyman Appotr that perhaps it 
would have been better to have said “a chief argu- 
ment” instead of “the chief argument,” and he 
continues to be “full of fight.” We cannot feel 
certain, therefore, that as his rage mounts with 
growing appreciation of the humiliation heaped 
upon him, the President, believing as he undoubt- 
edly does, and perhaps rightly, that he is still a 
popular idol, may yet force Congress to take action 
even more drastic than that already embodied in 
the two distinct resolutions of the House and the 
Senate. If, as the Sun plainly intimates, Tuk0- 
perE RocsevELT is emulating the personal as well 
as the official example of Anprew JOHNSON, we 
cannot tell what to expect. We would not witting- 
ly exaggerate the gravity of the situation, and we 
do not believe we are doing so when we say that 
serious apprehension will occupy the minds of all 
thoughtful men until Witttam H. Tart shall be 
safely installed as President of the United States. 





Sic Him, Bonaparte ‘ 

We have carefully read the verbatim report of the 
debate in the Record; and the result is that we are 
under the painful necessity of flatly contradicting the 
President. . . . To say that the debate, in any degree, 
however slight, justified the President’s original state- 
ment is nothing but a travesty on the truth.—wWSpring- 
field Republican, 


Liar! Scoundrel! 


Playing with the Canal 

Mr. Josepu R. Ruoans. President of the Mer- 
chants’ Trust Company of Philadelphia, puts in 
a few words the sentiments of many from whom 
we have heard recently when he writes: 

If Harper’s WEEKLY is satisfied that the engineers 
(a majority) were right and President RoosEVELT and 
the minority were wrong, I, like many others of your 
readers. would be glad to have you come out soon and 
strong for a sea-level canal. 

And we reply that Harprer’s WEEKLY is not so 
satisfied, for the simple reason that Harper’s 
WeEEKLY has only the conflicting opinions of 
engineers upon which to base a judgment. The 
weight of evidence, we should say, sustains the 
ea-level plan, which incidentally has always been 
the popular one, and would have been adopted 
but for the President’s personal interference. 
What we regard as serious is that President-elect 
‘Tart is to make a final and irrevocable decision 
within a few weeks upon expert opinions which 
we cannot but regard askance. He will be wholly 
dependent upon the engineers appointed by the 
President to accompany him. They are ArTHUR 
P. Davis, of the Reclamation Service, IsHam 
Ranpboteu, Frepertck P. Stearns, JoHN R. FRee- 
MAN, ALLEN Hazen, and James Dix ScHvuyter. 
The official announcement has been made from 
the White House that all six were proposed to 
the President by Mr. Atrrep Nose, who was one 
of the minority engineers who voted for the lock 
system, and has been an adviser of the President 
from the beginning. Mr. Davis is a member of 
the administration. Messrs. RANpotpH and 
Srearns, like Mr. Noster, were members of the 
minority of. five who voted originally for the lock 
system. They are put, therefore, in the awkward 
position of being compelled to confirm or repudi- 
ate their own judgment. None of the three Amer- 
icans—Burr, Parsons, or Davis—who supported 
the sea-level plan is included. Of the predilec- 
tions of the three new men—Messrs. FREEMAN, 
Hazen, and Scuuyter—we know nothing. In 
view, however, of the President’s assurance in 
designating Mr. Norte to select the engineers 
(possibly, in the event of things going wrong, to 
shield himself) and the positive audacity of Mr. 
Nose in naming two of his minority colleagues, it 
is a reasonably safe assumption that they are not 
predisposed in favor of sea-level ditches. Con- 
clusions seem to be obvious. We have too much 
regard for Mr. Tart’s intelligence to suspect him 
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of incapacity to recognize a packed jury when he 
sees one, but what can he do but accept and con- 
firm the recommendations of his official advisers? 
He is not himself an engineer, and those in charge 
of the work are not likely to condemn the work 
they themselves are deing. The anticipated re- 
port in favor of continuing the job on present 
lines may be justified and may be right, despite 
the pronouncements of so many eminent engineers 
to the contrary. Upon that point we venture no 
opinion. But we do insist that a decision based 
upon the findings of a commission thus consti- 
tuted will carry no weight whatever in the minds 
of the people, and the undivided responsibility 
will fall upon Mr. Tarr. And that, we declare, 
is too bad. He is too good a man to be buncoed 
at the very beginning of his work even by his 
beloved political benefactor. 


A Suggestion to Brother Hearst 
In this connection, Brother Hearst, of the Inter- 
dependent League, remarks: 


Aroused by the Gatun dam _ incident, Colonel 
Harvey expresses his dissatisfaction with the work 
of the United States Army engineers, and his doubts 
of President-elect Tart’s ability to discover what is 
wrong. Colonel Harvey advises the government to 
ask Mr. E. H. Harriman to pass on the work. 

No one will deny that no more valuable opinion 
could be obtained than the careful judgment of the 
builder of the Salt Lake “ cut-off.’ But Colonel 
Hanrvey’s appraisement of the value of an opinion is 
an achievement in itself. He uses a_ well-known 
axiomatic expression in a hitherto unknown applica- 
tion, thus: 

“Mr. HARRIMAN’s mere opinion upon the existing 
vital differences of opinions among the engineers 
would be worth its weight in gold!” 

Observe the emphasis of “ mere.” A “ mere ” opinion 
worth its weight in gold! Of course, Mr. HARRIMAN’S 
opinion would have great weight, but Colonel HARVEY’s 
explanation of how the mereness of an opinion can be 
thus appraised is yet to be made known. 
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If Brother Hearst will inform himself respect- 
ing the make-up of the government commission— 
which he can do by reading the foregoing para- 
graph—he will readily perceive that the appraisal 
is one of comparative values. Mr. Harriman’s 
“mere opinion ” would be based upon painstaking 
investigation by the most competent corps of en- 
gineers now in active service. Both he and they 
have established reputations as constructors to 
enhance or to lose, and, vastly more important, 
are not hamstrung by previous commitments or 
the necessity of reaffirming a judgment made in 
the face of the unanimous vote to the contrary 
of engineers appointed by the governments of 
England, France, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
and supplemented by that of three of the best 
experts in the United States. Brother Hearst 
is accustomed to do big and expensive things in 
what he considers to be the public interest. Could 
he do a better one, at this critical juncture in our 
Panama history, than fit out a party of absolutely 
independent engineers and send them to the isth- 
mus to make thorough investigation and an im- 
partial report based upon the facts? Moreover, 
since he agrees with us that “no more valuable 
opinion ” could be obtained than that of Mr. Har- 
RIMAN, why not request that gentleman to take 
charge of the expedition? He probably wouldn’t 
go; but there is no harm in asking, and something 
of the sort. really brought about would be worth 
while. 


At It Again 

It is known to a few, at least, that the President 
has damaging evidence regarding certain members of 
the House, but that he has thus far refrained from 
using it, and that he would have ignored the action 
taken with regard to his message had the Lower House 
gone no farther. It is feared, however, that the 
TAWNEY committee may so far provoke the President 
as to lead him to make public the information he has 
acquired, and that the results may prove disastrous to 
the political future of more than one member of the 
House.—Washington Despatch to the Tribune. 
So the President has not yet despaired of frighten- 
ing Congress off the track. But how does the 
good old Tribune faney its own new role as an 
accessory of Government by Blackmail? 


Wicked New England 

What is this about New England? That ardent 
apostle, Mr. Lrycotn StTerFeNs, says it is in a 
bad way. “In Rhode Island,” he declared, at 
a Sunday evening prayer-meeting in Boston, “I 
found corruption from the top to the bottom and 
from the bottom to the top. Worst of all, the 
people themselves are bad. New Har:pshire, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont are worse, than Rhode 
Island. Finally, I had to give New England up 
in despair.” If anybody but Mr. Srerrens had 


uttered this broad condemnation, we should have 
wondered if he might not be mistaken, especially 
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the people being bad. The politicians and 
tion lawyers and such like, of course, are a 
t. but the great body of Yankees have en- 
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ane fair repute hitherto. But when the re- 
doubiable Mr. STEFFENS gives up anything in 
despzir, the case must be pretty hopeless. He 


oughint to do it. His business is to reform and 
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regencrate, and the tougher the sinner the harder 
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uld belabor him into consciousness of his 


he s) : 
sins. We vote in favor of Mr. STEFFENS settling 
fe down in New England and staying there till the 


community shall be touched to the quick by the 
mere beholding of New York’s most glowing ex- 
ample of self-righteousness. It is not an easy 
job and will take time, but that will be all right. 
We can serape along somehow so long as Mr. 
Srervins keeps within telephonic range and im- 
mune to the dread laloplegia. 





The Optimism of Americans 

Signor Ferrero, the historian of ancient Rome, 
finds plenty of “copy” in the Americans as he 
sees them, and it is interesting “copy,” too, 
whether one agrees with it or not. He finds him- 
self impressed with the patience, the good nature, 
and the almost universal optimism of the people 
he secs here. He sees them bear minor annoy- 
ances—crowded cars, theatre jams, delays, and 
physical inconveniences—“ with a tranquillity and 
a patience that Europe knows not; without ever 
getting angry, without protests, without shouting.” 
He has never seen in ears or trams, in theatres or 
public places, “a single one of those quarrels or 
protests that in Europe accompany all public 
service.” What power, he asks, has made the 
Americans so gentle? And they are all optimists, 
finding reasons in everything, good or bad, for 
consolation and trust. They have lately suffered 
from a panic, but it has seemed to leave behind it 
no trace of the “rancorous wake of hatred that 
a financial crisis always leaves behind in Europe.” 
Nobody despairs of the government. All men 
seem to feel that our pclitical ills and diseases are 
in a fair way to be cured. The new crowds from 
Europe—ineluding so many undesirables—will all 
be assimilated and Americanized as fast as they 
come; the President-to-be will be a great Presi- 
dent; in everything that is doing there is a chance 
of a good issue, and the Americans, as Signor 
Ferrero observes them, are betting on that chance. 
Some of them deplore the increasing bitterness 
of class hatred, but our class hatreds seem to 
this Italian scholar very mild emotions compared 
with the “ferocious hatreds and Old World strug- 
gles” to which as a European he is used. Too 
much optimism for their own good the Americans 
may have, he thinks, and too much to last, but, 
as he sees it, it interests him and makes him 
wonder to what it is due. 











The Bases of American Optimism 

One source of it he finds in easier material 
conditions than Europe ean offer. Another in 
the comparatively brief and peaceful history of 
the country. “Europe is the daughter of war,” 
he says. “ America, of peace.” These are valid 
sources, no doubt, but there are others, of great 
significance, which, in the short article in the 
Sunday World that we are quoting from, he does 
not enumerate. The Americans are optimists 
because they are free and, because they are in- 
telligent. The great kody of the people is more 
enlightened, better educated, and quickened by 
more mental spontaneity than the mass of any 
other people on earth. And they are free, or can 
be free if they will take the trouble. Whatever 
seems to them amiss seems in their power to cure, 
and is going to be cured “when we get time to 
attend to it.’ It is easier to bear ills and in- 
conveniences when one considers them temporary, 
and believes that he can fix them when he gets 
ready, unless the newspapers do it sooner. Very 
likely the newspapers should be included in any 
enumeration of the bases of American optimism. 
They are the great vents of our dissatisfactions 
and the heralds of our hopes. But the greatest 
things of all are freedom and education—freedom 
to learn, freedom to try. There is a wonderful 
spirit in this country—the spirit of people who 
know they have a chance, and that it will be. no- 
body’s fault but their own if they don’t improve it. 





Six to be Hanged 

Six Night-Riders have been convicted of mur- 
der in Tennessee and condemned to be hanged. 
Will they hang them? Informal hanging by 
Volunteer committees is still done in various 
localities, but formal hanging seems to go more 
and Tore against the grain in American com- 
munities. The most fertile field for capital pun- 
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ishment just now is Russia. The civilized com- 
munities generally use it with a reluctance that 
gives great concern to some observers who find in 
it one reason for the growth of lawlessness. In 
France, President Fauuirres has been strongly 
opposed to it, but the Chamber of Deputies re- 
fused last month to abolish it, and this week sees 
the first execution by the guillotine that has taken 
place for several years. What is this reluctance 
to inflict the death penalty? Is it due to in- 
difference to law, or is it a manifestation of 
the increasing gentleness of human relations? 
The growth in mildness is very marked, and seems 
to secandalize some believers (like Kipnina) in 
authority and the strong hand. If it is a sign 
of increasing weakness in human knees and back- 
bones, it is justly held to be alarming. If it is a 
sign of increasing patience, reasonableness, and 
the sympathy that looks for causes and makes 
allowances, and believes more in cure by teaching 
and by liberty than by retribution or force, it is 
hopeful, and not the product of weakness, but 
of strength. The fright of the terrified is apt 
to be harsh, the courage of the bold is apt to be 
gentle. The prevailing tendency to mildness 
seems to be rather the product of scruple and in- 
telligent compunction than of feebleness. Will 
it do any good? is the question that often restrains 
severe punishment nowadays. Comparatively few 
persons have been benefited by hanging—that is, 
by being hanged themselves—but it has been be- 
lieved in times past that many persons have been 
benefited in many instances by the hanging of 
somebody else. That belief has come to be con- 
siderably shaken in the last two generations, so 
that capital punishment has been abolished in 
various countries of Europe and in various States 
of our Union, but enough of it is probably left 
in Tennessee to secure the taking off of the six 
men now under sentence. The Night-Riders have 
been a murderous oppression, injury, and dis- 
grace in the States in which they have flourished, 
and this chance to discourage them will hardly 
be let slip. 


Prohibition in the South 

Savannah is reported to be in tacit rebellion 
against the State prohibition law in Georgia. 
Complaint is made that the law is not enforced 
in that city, and the Prohibitionists are yelling to 
Governor Hoke SmitH to make an example of it. 
President Mrs. Armour, of the Georgia W. C. 
T. U., has inspected Savannah, and reports to 
the Governor that “ anarchy is rife” in that city. 
The rifeness of the anarchy consists, apparently, 
in letting the saloons sell drinks as of old, and 
raiding them once a month and collecting fines 
about equal to the former license fees. We read 
in the Sun, an exceptionally veracious newspaper, 
that the brand of restriction which curbs the 
bibulous propensities of Virginia “ neither pro- 
motes morality and good public conduct nor 
contributes to the public revenue.” The same 
authority finds that in Georgia and Alabama, 
more particularly in the cities of Atlanta, Savan- 
nah, Birmingham, and Huntsville, “ prohibition 
now appears to have stimulated the criminal rec- 
ord and at the same time crimped the treasury.” 
There can be very little question that zeal has 
outrun discretion in the anti-rum movement in 
the South, and that much legislation that has 
aimed to make States dry will have to be revised. 
The enforcement of prohibition laws in communi- 
ties in which public opinion is strongly against 
prohibition is uphill work and bad for morals 
and public order. Short-term local-option laws, 
which permit an annual review of the question 
of license or no-license, seem to work best. That 
matter ought to rest on local public opinion, 
formed by observation of practical results. That 
never satisfies the Prohibitionists, who want all 
traffic and experiment with the possibilities of 
intoxication to be forbidden by law and prevented 
by all the power of the State. It does not accord 
with their purpose that any one, however tem- 
perate or responsible, should enjoy freedom of 
choice and conduct in the matter of drinks. 


Emergency Men 

It is growing to look (judging by the news- 
papers) as if Hammerstein was the Harriman of 
opera; the great captain to whom recourse is had 
(as to “Bobs” in the Boer war) when things 
gang agley and the case calls for demonstrated 
talent. Employment of the highest talent is apt 
to depend on how bad the scrape is and how 
urgent the need of extrication. 
Canal may not yet have reached a crisis des- 
perate enough to compel recourse to the talents of 
Mr. Harriman, but if its concerns go ill enough 
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soon enough, ke is the General “ Bobs” who will 
have to be sent to the front. As for Captain- 
General HamMerSTEIN, it is conceded that he 
knows his business. How many cities shall be 
turned over to him who hath, that the Scripture 
may be fulfilled ? 


Travel and Culture 

The advantages of old-time life in Greece, as 
set forth in a Lowell Institute (Boston) lecture 
by Dr. J. P. Manarry, of Dublin, included the 
simplicity of Greek life, which made living easy 
and left more time and strength to spare for edu- 
cation, and the fact that the Greeks, having 
abundant culture at home, did not need to travel 
in search of it. “One great difficulty with the 
Americans,” said the speaker, “is the huge amount 
of time spent in travelling, for it is the most seri- 
ous bar to education. If the country were one- 
half or one-tenth of its present size, the Americans 
would have more opportunity to secure education.” 
Perhaps so, and yet we suspect the learned Irish- 
man lies under some misapprehension both as to 
the motive of the travelling that is done by Amer- 
icans and of the necessity that they should travel 
in order to get the culture that he seems to sup- 
pose they are after. He is doubtless right in think- 
ing that to spend a huge amount of time in travel 
is a serious bar to education. But Americans 
don’t so much travel nowadays in search of educa- 
tion as for recreation. Comparatively few of them 
go abroad after culture. The great majority go 
for amusement. The tired go for rest, the lazy 
go because they like a change and are easicr 
amused without working abroad than at home. 
If by the use of their eyes they pick up a little 
culture in their rovings, without effort, they are 
by so much the gainers, but most of them do not 
get very much. Sir Tuomas Browne, after living 
six or eight years on the continent of Europe, said 
in effect that travel was not of vital importance, 
because the thing best worth studying was man, 
and that could be investigated as well at home as 
abroad. Nowhere on earth can man be studied to 
better advantage in this age than in this country; 
nowhere is the human mind freer, the relations of 
human beings more interesting, and the problems 
that grow out of them in a more edifying state 
of experiment and solution. Moreover, there are 
centres of culture all over this country, which 
continually feed and influence inquiring minds. 
In what other country are the best books so easily 
accessible to so many competent readers? What 
other air is so full as ours of the ideas and in- 
spirations that stimulate and glorify life? Culture, 
like literature and art, is and must be a by- 
product of life. Here we have the life: the by- 
products are sure to come in ample measure. 


Interdependence is Better 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN says that wom- 
an is man’s horse to whom he measures out oats. 
She would have every married woman live in proud 
independence and make her own living. As things 
zo now, there is a division of labor between men 
and women which in most eases suits both of 
them about as well as human imperfection allows. 
We doubt if it would be bettered by Mrs. GinMAN’s 
proposed revision. Interdependence works pretty 
well between men and women; quite as well, we 
guess, as “ proud independence” would ever work. 


Mr. Taft’s Talk to Ministers 

For a man who is as many kinds of an un- 
Christian person as some people said Mr. Tart 
was before election, he seems to be getting on well 
with the ministers. On January 6th the Protestant 
ministers of Augusta, Georgia, called on him, 
prayed with him, said they wanted to arrange a 
reception for him, and heard him talk. He told 
them a number of things, among others about 
his experiences with the Philippines and the Church 
there, and what he said to the Pope when he 
visited him. He said to the ministers: 

To the indispensable presence of Church influence in 
the improvement of our civilization no one can be 
blind who has shared in the slightest the responsibility 
for government and the responsibility for improvement 
in a people as I have. 

What nonsense that was that was talked about 
Tart’s Unitarianism! 


The American Pigs 

Eight hundred thousand dollars from the na- 
tional government for stricken Sicily! More than 
half a million from New York. City! Fully two 
millions from the United States before these words 
reach the reader’s eye. Truly, the land of the 
dollar! How about the land of pounds, the land 
of marks, the land of francs? 














































































































Bores 


ONE sometimes wonders that any one should have 
the hardihood to write or speak of bores, so swift is 
the lurking subeonsciousness to suggest that haply 
we are that we condemn. The Npectator, however, has 
recently gone into an elaborate classification of the 
bore, marking off the telling points of the various 


kinds—the bore with a grievance, the arbitrary or 
dogmatic bore, the pugnacious bore, the plausible 


bore, and last but surely not least the facetious bore. 
Being an English and not an American paper, it did 
not classify the smart young cynical bore with which 
the land of liberty is so amply and flauntingly deco- 
rated. Of course the one perfect though time-honored 
definition of the bore is, the man who talks about him- 
self when you want to talk about yourself. 

Indeed, there was once a famous man who lived in 
a small town and he was known everywhere as the 
man never bored any one. His friendship was 
considered an honor, his society was sought after, he 
was a welcome sight wherever he went. And the mat- 
ter, when thoroughly sifted to find out the true nature 
of the hidden charm, was discovered to be that his own 
concerns were so mastered, so well held in restraint, 
that he did not need to tell anybody about them 
and he had ample leisure to listen to the burning 
matters brought to him by others. It was even told 
of him that after his first trip to Europe he received 
visitors without once mentioning the fatal word, where- 
as the tendency of the average one who has travelled 
is so well known and so profoundly feared that in 
the little book of Conversational Openings and An- 
swers the proper reply to the person who says, “I 
have just returned from abroad,” is set down as 


who 


Good-bye.” 
However uncharitable it be, however much we may 
fear that we dwell in a glass house where the first 
stone flung would shatter our mansion of pride, we 
do somehow divide off our friends into the bores and 
the not-bores, and it would be too pessimistic a view 
to assert that the former are those who let us talk 
and the latter those who talk themselves. It is not 
even true that the news-carrier is always the non- 
bore. There are a great many vital things to be com- 
municated in this life more important than facts. 
True charity is never boring, health and happiness 
and high spirits are exempt, and all forms of radi- 


ancy and trust. Nor would one like to discourage 
every form of discontent: failures have their own 


interest and are not conducive to listlessness if they 
be but poignant and tragic enough. It is, for example, 
not boring to hear that a man has starved to death 
on Fifth Avenue, or that another was committed to 
jail for stealing bread for four starving babies. These 
matters add to the picture of life, are the dark shad- 
that throw out the high lights and make the 
myriad-colored, intricate picture of being. 

The man with a hobby who does something is like- 


ows 


wise not a bore. It is always interesting to see peo- 
ple beget results: but the man with a hobby who 


merely talks about what he would like to do, or might 
do, or, worse, might have done, is the man who de- 
mands that we stretch out the mantle of our charity 
and test the armor of our endurance. 

Another guileless and quite piteous bore is the self- 
conscious mortal who does not want to talk at all, 
who would be glad to escape all but the more intimate 
communications of human intercourse, but who feels 
necessity laid upon him and struggles gallantly with 
the overshadowing silence that may drop like a pall 
upon the feast of words at any moment. He repeats 
and emphasizes his futile remarks and fixes his strained 
eve upon us in the dire hope that we take the burden 
from him. We ean literally see in his strained 
attitude his sense that a platitude in the hand is 
worth a dozen repartees in the bush. When, however, 
we relieve his agony and launch forth in a long re- 
cital that shall give surcease of his woe, he falls back 
limply indifferent, unable to listen, exhausted by past 
efforts. It is difficult to know whether to advise such 
people to practise the art of conversation until the 
pain of it becomes less or to give up the terrible 
undertaking altogether and devote themselves to the 
written word where he that reads may run. 

But undoubtedly the art of conversation may be- 
come so entirely machine-made, so unrevealing of sep- 
arate personality, as to be the very greatest of bores. 
If any one doubts this, let him during the day con- 
verse on different occasions and varying topics with 
cight or ten fluent young girls out of school, on the 
borders of the world, and proud and gratified by their 
intimacy with its requirements. If they had been 
parrots taught on the same ship, their conversation 
could not be varied. They will respond to any 
and every topie with the remark that they are “ crazy ” 
about it or that it is “ perfectly vile.” No subtle 
shades of thought or feeling hint at an inner life of 
discrimination and choice. Life as they present it 
is as bald and blank as a black and white checker- 
board, and the current novels and matinées upon which 
their unwrit little minds are trained and nourished 
do little to help them to a perception of the beauties of 
delicate perceptions and a trained taste in words and 
feeling. Doubtless slang, bad grammar, exaggeration, 
serve their own good purposes, and we have seen in- 
stances where the phrase, “ You can search me,” gave 
the whole impression of wit. though it came from a 
person devoid of the faintest glimmerings of life’s 
humorous ineongruities. There is indeed a certain set 
in society where, in a vain but strenuous endeavor to 


of noise 


less 
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vary language and get the sense of freshness and 
lumor, bad grammar is used, and to say “I ain’t seen 
him” serves a barren man for the better forms of 
surprise. One sometimes wonders why such folk as 
are put to this necessity should not make a study 
of humor and learn by heart the bons mots of SYDNEY 
Smiru, Lames, La Rovucueroucaup, and others. The 
man of great learning and great interest in dry de- 
tails is apt to be a bore. No one has the time or 
the energy to learn many subjects in detail, and it is 
undoubtedly trying to be forced to serve as an unwill- 
ing bucket to an energetic and copious mental pump. 
The life-giving drops of learning form a tiny stream 
that has become distilled wisdom or principles from 
which more life comes forth and is of vital interest 
always, but few there be that distinguish it from a 
mere flow of facts. There are people known who are 
flattered by affectations, taking them to be efforts 
made in deference to their supposed superior taste 
and knowledge. They take it as a good deal of a com- 
pliment that another should broaden his a’s and elide 
his r’s in the superior presence, but, in the main, af- 
fected people are apt to be bores. The strain of their 
efforts is catching and we find ourselves listening 
with as tense an anxiety to see whether the next a 
will match the last as the beridden and anxious talker 
himself. 

But as regards the attitude to be assumed toward 
bores, it behooves the majority of us to be tender- 
hearted. If we are all bright, particular stars when 
we wander in our own suitable sphere, there is never 
any surety that we may not be jostled out of it at 
any odd moment and then find ourselves in like case 
with those we have condemned. Failure, unhappiness, 
inferiority, and headache are impartial birds of prey 
hovering over life, and the luckiest of us may be 
seized at any moment .and find ourselves dumb and 
dispirited in the face of the demands of human inter- 
course. One wonders: if it was mere irresponsibility 
or sheer naughtiness which made FITZGERALD com- 
mand the inscription upon his tomb, “It is He that 
hath made us.” Certainly to the depressed there are 
moments when this line of the “ Te Deum ” is the chief 
consolation in life. After all, we are not entirely 
guilty of ourselves, and if there be a Creator who 
looks down upon the pageant He has set going, doubt- 
less He sees and excuses our disabilities and stupid- 
ities, our moments of puffed-up egoism, our bursted 
balloons of conceit, our helpless depression, and doubt- 
less. too, He has made His world with wisdom and 
knows where to lay in shadows and where to bring 
out color, and each of us, in our little corner, is, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, gladly or tragically, serving a 
purpose greater than we know. 


Personal 


Tur death of Dwicur Griswoxp, stroke of the Yale 
crew in last year’s New London race, is used as an 
argument against four-mile races, but with very lit- 
ile propriety, as it will be recalled that GriswoLp 
collapsed when the race was hardly more than half 
It is a sound and very grievous argument, 


rowed. 


however, on the side of the carefulest solicitude in 
trainers and medical advisers that college oarsmen 


are physically fit for the strain of racing. It will be 
recalled new with some satisfaction that after Gris- 
WOLD’s collapse his fellows in the boat refused to go 
on until he had been taken out and looked after. No 
chances were taken after his predicament disclosed 
itself. That the immediate cause of his death was 
typhoid fever will hardly relieve rowing of the re- 
sponsibility for his taking off. 


We trust that the spirits of those whose manifesta- 
tions of merit and virtue while living have found 
recognition in these columns will not take it amiss if 
we say a word about Esau. He was called Esau be- 
cause he was big and hairy and not disdainful of an 


occasional mess of pottage. Not that he was a 
glutton like the Boston bull. Far from it. He was 


as dainty as the most exquisite lady and was serupu- 
lously honorable in his methods of acquiring nourish- 


ment. One of his eves was brown and the other was 
blue. This gave him an appearance which at first 


sight seemed almost uncanny, but when one had _ be- 
come familiar with the disparity, it was curiously at- 

He not very brave. That is, his 
did not exceed that of the average human 
being. And it was because he was really so much like 
folks, we suspect, that everybody liked him and 
laughed and shouted joyously, “ Hello, Esau,” when- 
ever he came galloping across the lawn or even over 
the flower-beds. Although naturally intelligent and 
easily taught to keep at heel or round up imaginary 
sheep, as his remote ancestors rounded up real ones. 
he could never seem to realize that flowers were not 
grown for his special delectation. His strong liking 
was for gardenias, probably because they are bright, 


tractive. was 


courage 


and he used to make his bed among them. The 
gardeners never fully approved of this habit, and 
would have reprehended the practice by anybody else, 


but Fsau—well, Esau was different. After the man- 
ner of heedless young humans, such as are wont to 
throw stones at bald heads, he would bully the old 
collie who had lost her teeth, but his attitude toward 
the real boss of the kennels was always propitiatory. 
Just like everybody else who is naturally proud with- 
out being destitute of common sense. he would not 
pick up a rubber ball or stick, even though he reached 
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it first, if he happened to hear the boss coming wy 
behind him. He would’ suddenly see something el, 
somewhere that attracted him more, and would las} 
off into space so earnestly that a stranger woul 
hardly suspect that he was only pretending. He 
pawed the flower-beds so constantly that his feet were 
always soiled, but when he jumped up so unaffected) 
glad to see you and put them on your shoulders yoy 
never thought of complaining, because there vs a 
depth of affection in those one brown and one blue 
eyes, such as is seldom given one to see in this world, 
If he could have talked, probably he could have indi- 
cated what ailed him in time, but he could speak only 
through the mirrors of his great heart, and it was the 
utter helplessness of both himself and those about 
him that was most pathetic. So there was nothing 
to do, and his eyes grew dimmer and dimmer, unti] 
finally the light disappeared entirely. . . . We have 


said rather more than we started out to say about 
Esau. The excuse must be that when we happen to 


look at the place worn in the grass under the apple 
tree where he used to lie, and recall him tensely 
awaiting the word to come, with eager anticip:tion 
shining from his blue and brown eyes, and his stump 
of a tail just waiting to wag, we have to go away 
rather quickly to keep from envying a certain little 
girl whom also he loved and who, being a girl and 
little, was permitted by the conventions to ery when 
she heard that Esau had had to die. 





Correspondence 
THE LATE DR. A. J. McCOSH 


St. Jounspury, Vt., December 19, 1008. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—It was with pleasure that I read your esti- 
mate of the late Dr. Andrew J. McCosh in your Per- 
sonal column. In all the notices I have seen, in the 
medical as well as the lay press, this is the first to 
place Doctor McCosh where, in my mind, he belonged 
—as “the best all-round surgeon in New York “—I 
would say the East. It has been my good fortune 
many times to sit at his feet in the clinics in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, and I know that visiting doc. 
tors were always impressed by his modesty and demo- 
cratic manner, no less than with his great skill as a 
surgeon. He was not afraid to say, “I don’t know ”— 
which is something not too often found in members 
of my profession. His death will be deplored by every 
physician, and every one else who has ever come in 
contact with him. I an, sir, 

J. M. ALLEN. 





In Washington 


A Visitor to his Guide, Loquitur 
(In the Supreme Court.) 

Hts What's that noise beneath the 
It gives my nerves a dreadful wrench. 
Those Justices should careful be 
Lest we behold some tragedy. 
Some spectre of a Guy Fawkes sort 
1 fear doth lurk beneath this court 
To terrorize them while they try 
To do their work judicially. 
What was that sound? The Saints 
‘Tis nothing but the Secret Service? 


(In the Nenate.) 
dreadful roar 
floor. 


Bench? 








us— 


preserve 


Crash! Boom! There comes a 
From somewhere ’neath the Senate 
Can it then be that ’neatn its base 
There dwells some giant rodent race, 

Or hath some pillar given way 

Like those in Mr. Samson’s day 

That dropped the Temple with a thud, 

And filled the whole broad land with blood? 

What were those sounds? They quite unnerve us— 
What’s that? Here too? The Secret Service? 


(In the House of Representatives.) 
Zip! Bang! Sit still, my heart, sit still, 
Nor mind the horrorifie thrill 
That makes you palpitate with fear, 
And tremble like a startled deer 
To note throughout the Congress Halls 
The echoes of some prison walls. 
Bereath the Speaker’s chair, a sound 
Grim, cold, and cruel, underground, 
To fetter, grip, and maybe swerve us 
From— What? Again? The Secret Service? 


(In: the Café.) 
Who is this waiter nigh my chair 
With coldly supercilious air? 
He takes my order with a sneer 
That drives away all thought of cheer. 
His eve doth pierce me through and through 
And turns my red blood green and blue. 
Whate’er IT eat, whate’er- I drink, 
He jots down in a book, I think— 


Look! See! How close he doth observe us! 
What? He? Well, well—the Secret Service! 


(On the Street.) 


Come, let’s escape. This is too much. 
T really cannot stand for such. 
A Freeman I, and freedom prize. 
I have no use for peeping spies. 
Let’s hie forth to some other zone 
Where Fouché’s men are all unknown. 
You can’t? Why nct? Why, this is strange. 
Your face has undergone a change— 
Speak! Quick, T beg—you make me nervous! 
Wat? You TOO—IN THE SECRET SERVICE? 
(Faints.) 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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The razed houses of Bagnara, a few miles from Paimi, in Southern Italy, where the earthquake force was stupendous 


ITALY’S TRAGEDY OF THE CENTURIES 


IN RESPONSE TO URGENT REQUESTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DESTRUCTION IN ITALY AND SICILY BY THE EARTHQUAKE OF DECEMBER 28TH LAST, WHICH COST 


SAND LIVES, THE FOUR PICTURES REPRODUCED ABOVE, PURPORTING TO. REPRESENT SCENES IN THE STRICKEN REGION, WERE THE 
VERY FIRST TO REACH THIS COUNTRY 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THOU 
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aes 


By Edward G. Lowry 


nited 


ice sold in Montgomery, Alabama; 

wholly artificial. This made-to-order 

mystery, which is carefully fostered 

“in fact and artistically exaggerated 

in fiction, is the chief asset of this 

Federal detective agency. The 

mystery of its power, its numbers, 

. methods, covers both the just and the unjust, con- 

founding those who make the laws, awing and terrify- 
ing those who break them. 


the duties and activities of the Secret Service 


the Secret Service “has been of benefit only and could 
be of benefit only to the criminal classes,” and further- 
more that “the chief argument in favor of the pro- 
vision of law forbidding the loaning or detailing of 
Secret Service operatives to other departments of the 
Federal government was that the Congressmen did 
not themselves wish to be investigated by Secret 
Service men.” 

The headquarters of the Secret Service is in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, where three or 
four rooms are occupied on the third floor. The 
Service proper consists of only ten men—a chief and 
assistant chief, a custodian, and seven classified Civil 
Service clerks. These 
are the men whom the 
law says shall protect 








the President. of the 
United States, and de- 
tect and bring to trial 
persons engaged in 
counterfeiting the coin 
of the United States. 
Obviously, this limita- 
tion was not intended 
to be placed upon the 
scope of Secret Service 
work. 

The actual operatives 
who investigate coun- 
terfeiting and _ protect 
the President are per 
diem men on the same 
relative footing as day 
laborers in the Treas- 
ury Department. The 
names of these opera- 
tives and the number of 
them employed are 
known only to the 
Chief of the Service 
and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. They are 
assigned by the Secre- 








The President, while addressing United States troops during his visit to Panama 
in November, 1906, was guarded by a Secret Service man, who stands at his right 


Division of the Treasury Department are _ perfectly 
well known and accurately defined. The duties are 
specified in the law: the suppression of counterfeiting 
and the protection of the person of the President. But 
concerning the work done by Secret Service operatives 
under other jurisdictions and not in the line of their 
specified duties there is an amazing array of misin- 
formation, lack of information, and suspicion. John 
E. Wilkie, Chief of the Secret Service, makes an annual 
written report to the Secretary of the Treasury. It is 
printed, and any one who cares for it may obtain a 
copy. This report has been accurately described as 
being “as thick as a paper collar and containing 
about as much information.” This paragraph in Chief 
Wilkie’s report for 1906 tells the story of the present 
controversy between Congress and President Roosevelt: 

“This report does not include the large number of 
arrests and successful prosecutions in*land-fraud and 
naturalization cases, where agents of this Service 
have conducted extensive investigations for other 
government departments.” 

Congress wants to know the story of these arrests 
and prosecutions. Congress wants to know by whom 
they were made, by whose authority they were made, 
and who paid the bills. Moreover, Congress wants to 
know what the President meant when, in his: annual 
message, he said that the attitude of Congress toward 














The President arriving at Colon, Panama, in No- 
vember, 1906, followed by a Secret Service man 


tary of the Treasury 
to work under _ the 
Chief of the Secret 
Service Division. They 
report every day, and 
if they are given work 
to do they are paid from a special fund that is 
annually set aside by Congress for the detection, 
arrest, and delivery of counterfeiters and for the pro- 
tection of the President. Taking into consideration 
that the whole work of the Service is carried on 
under an appropriation of less than $150,000, and the 
known fact that the pay of operatives ranges from 
$4 to $8 a day, it is comparatively easy to estimate 
the average number of 
operatives employed 


men employed in the Secret Service. It is against this 
limitation of activity that President Roosevelt is pro- 
testing, and this is the crux of his row with Congress. 

Wholly apart from the question of whether the Con- 
gressional limitation was dictated by wisdom, preju- 
dice, or fear, the fact remains that a strict enforcement 
of this limitation during the last half-century would 
be to blot from the criminal records of the Federal gov- 
ernment some of its most interesting and thrilling 
pages. In its lawful field the Secret Service Division 
has accomplished splendid things, but its accomplish- 
ments in other channels—unauthorized and improper 
channels in the opinion of Congress—are equally im 
portant and even more striking. 

In the period comprehended between the close of 
the Civil War and 1889 there had been counterfeited 
one hundred and sixty-two United States Treasury 
notes, bonds, coupons, compound-interest notes, silver 
certificates, and national bank notes. During the ten 
years ending with 1900, the average number of new 
counterfeit notes floated annually was ten, the highest 
number being twenty-three in 1895, the lowest number 
six in 1891. During the fiscal year which ended June 
30 last, seventeen new counterfeit notes were detected 
in circulation, and fifteen during the previous year. 

It has been noted that the production of counterfeit 
money keeps pace with and rises and falls with the 
barometer of prosperity. When the demand for labor 
has been plentiful and skilled artisans have not lacked 
opportunity for honest employment counterfeiting has 
gone to its lowest level. Hard times and closed work 
shops always mean the appearance of forged notes. 

It is impossible to make counterfeit money so per- 
fect it cannot be detected. Even the men employed in 
the mint cannot make it. Of each $100,000 of coin 
now in circulation it has been estimated by the Treas- 
ury Department officials only $2 is counterfeit, and 
of each $100,000 of notes in circulation less than $1 
is bogus. The Treasury Department last year re- 
deemed $349,000,000 of national bank notes, of which 
only $1,130 was counterfeit, and it is estimated that 
eighty per cent. of this amount was made prior to 1880. 
The so-called “ Indian Head” $5 silver certificate and 
the $10 United States note known as the “ Buffalo 
Note” are favorites with counterfeiters, because they 
are more commonly and widely circulated than other 
notes issued. 

It was not until 1907 that the law authorized Secret 
Service agents to protect the President of the United 
States. Prior to that time the law presumed that no 
operative was engaged in any business other than the 
detection and punishment of counterfeiters. Had Chief 
Wilkie’s men been confined actually as well as legally 
to the strict letter of Congressional direction one of 
the “inside stories ” in the history of the Spanish war 
could not be written. 

Immediately after war with 


the declaration of 





during the whole year. 

In the Federal build- 
ings in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Balti- 
more, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, St. Paul, 
and twenty other cities 
branch offices of the 
Secret Service are 
maintained. _They are 
as easily found and 
identified as the win- 
dows at which stamps 
are sold in the post- 
offices in the same 
buildings. 

For nearly _ thirty 
years prior to the 
Spanish-American war 
there had been spo- 
radie calls from other 
departments of the 
government upon the 
Secret Service for oper- 
atives to conduct deli- 
cate investigations, but 
it was not until about 


1900 that the practice A UBS: 











became so general as to 
attract the attention 
of Congress. The valu- 
able work performed 
by Secret Service 
agents during the war 
with Spain, and subse- 
quently in the famous Philadelphia-Lancaster coun- 
terfeiting case, brought them sharply to the attention 
of the heads of the other departments. 

The practice grew of “ loaning ” Secret Service opera- 
tives to the various executive departments. When the 
Attorney-General, for instance, wanted a discreet, able, 
and experienced investigator to assist his law officers 
in the preparation of evidence against wrong-doers he 
asked the Chief of the Secret Service to help him out. 
This was done, and the operative was paid a per diem 
allowance from a contingent fund of the Department of 
Justice. The same practice was followed by the De- 
partment of the Interior in investigating Indian and 
land frauds, by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor in rooting out naturalization frauds, and by 
other departments. 

Congress undertook to stop this practice last year 
by placing a limitation in the bill providing money for 
the per diem men and by forbidding their employment 
except in the protection of the President and the detec- 
tion of counterfeiting. It was made unlawful to 
employ in any other department by detail, transfer, 
resignation, re-employment, or by any other device the 
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mission. 


President Roosevelt, while on the Mississippi trip which he made. in 1907, board- 
ing a‘steamboat at Keokuk, Iowa, as the guest of the Iniand Waterways Com- 
A Secret Service man stands at the President’s left 


Spain, the War Department called upon the Secret 
Service operatives to investigate the actions of the 
special agents of the Spanish government in this coun- 
try, and a special fund of $50,000, by President Me- 
Kinley’s direction, was put at the disposal of Chief 
Wilkie. A force of “emergency operatives” was 
organized, of men who spoke Spanish and had ex- 
perience in investigations. The spy system inaugurated 
by Spanish agents was disorganized, emissaries in this 
country were arrested, and the principals who had 
been sheltering themselves in Canada were ordered to 
leave that country. A letter from Ramon Carranza, 
who had been an attaché of the Spanish Legation at 
Washington, dated at Montreal, May 26, 1898,-and ad- 
dressed to the Spanish Minister of Marine at Madrid, 
was secured by a Secret Service agent. It contained 
this paragraph: 

“T have been left here to receive and send telegrams 
and to look after the Spanish service which I have 
organized, or, had I better say, am establishing here, 
because until a very little while ago I was not per- 
mitted to do as [I please. We have had bad luck, be- 
cause they have captured our best two spies, one in 
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“Tt must have been 
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that fear got the bet- 
ter of his judgment 
when he exposed him- 
self thus, as he ought 
to have realized my 
desperate position. 

* Finally, after a 
hereculean effort, I 
managed to throw him 
up against the wall 
with such foree that I 
was enabled to wrench 
myself loose, and before 
he could recover I had 
separated myself from 
the redoubtable sleuth 
by the respectable dis- 
tance of two or three 
yards. ... I advanced 
toward him resolutely, 
with the revolver 
pointed directly at his 
head and a_ look of 
fixed determination on 
my face, and told him 








President Roosevelt on his way to dedicate the Harrisburg capitol. 
The man on the box beside the coachman is a Secret Service officer ie dam 
s gun. 


Washington, who hanged himself—or else they did it 
for him—and the other at Tampa. The Americans are 
showing the most extraordinary vigilance.” 

Both Presidents Cleveland and McKinley consciously 
or unconsciously assented to violation of the law in 
the detail of Secret Service operatives. Ever since 
the administration of Mr. Cleveland the Secret Service 
has been the recognized guardian of the President’s 
person. One of the Secret Service men who was among 
the first employed to watch over President Cleveland 
tells this story: “ It took some: time for Mr. Cleveland 
to beeome aceustomed to the guard placed about his 
residence. For several months, during the first sum- 
mer | was stationed at Gray Gables, the President was 
unaware that any Secret Service men were on duty. 

“The house was situated on a neck of land which 
ran into the bay and it was far from other houses. 
‘Tramps used to wander through the estate, and cranks 
disturbed the household not a little before Secretary 
Carlisle ordered a detail of government agents to the 
Cleveland’s summer home. 

“Mrs, Cleveland was very much pleased at the 
arrival of myself and two associates, but she did not 
inform her husband for some time, knowing his dis- 
like at anything approaching surveillance. We were 
ostensibly employed as farm hands, and [ remember 
that we constructed a fine shel! road that first summer. 
One day President Cleveland came to where I was at 
work and stood looking at me for some time. Finally 
he remarked very kindly that he had been informed of 
our presence, and after due consideration deemed it 
advisable on account of the children. We gave up our 
laborious job after that.” 

President MeKinley followed President Cleveland’s 
example, but went a step farther and selected the par- 
ticular men he wanted as body-guards. Two men are 
on guard at the White House twenty-four hours in the 
day, in addition to watchmen and uniformed municipal 
police. When President Roosevelt goes walking in the 
country abeut Washington he is always accompanied 
by two Secret Service men. When he goes driving he 
is followed by two municipal policemen in plain clothes 
on bieyeles. Riding he is accompanied by a sergeant 
of the regular army who acts as orderly and_ body- 
guard, 

When the President is travelling and while he is at 
Oyster Bay, Secret Service operatives have full charge 
of all measures taken for the protection of his person. 
Whenever Mr. Roosevelt leaves Washington to visit an- 
other city Secret Service agents are always sent ahead 
to familiarize themselves with the police arrangements 
and to make suggestions for the greater protection of 
the Executive. Mr. Roosevelt does not visit any city in 
the country until the plans for his public movements 
have been approved by the Secret Service. The agents 
who accompany him on these trips always return to 
Washington in a state bordering on collapse because of 
the strain and the responsibilities that have been 
placed upon them. Through the whole twenty-four 
hours some one must be near the President, awake and 
on guard, 

It was due to the technically illegal practice of de- 
tailing Secret Service men for duty under the various 
departments that many of the land frauds in the 
Western country were uncovered. In these investiga- 
tions William J. Burns, a “ star” of the Service, made 
a record that has since provided many pages of maga- 
zine copy for the “ muckrakers.” Two years ago Burns 
resigned to become the chief detective under Francis 
J. Heney in the San Franciseo graft prosecution. 

Burns had some narrow escapes while trapping the 
land-grabbers. oS. A. D. Puter, known as “ King of 
the Oregon Land Fraud Ring,” was one of the hardest 
men to capture. Burns trailed Puter to Boston, and 
lost sight of him. The Secret Service man went to 
the general delivery window of the post-office and 
waited. Puter came. Burns was unarmed, but he 
took a chanee and placed the fugitive under arrest. 
Under pretence of getting his handkerchief, Puter drew 
a revolver from the hip pocket of his trousers and 
pointed it at the breast of the detective. Puter tells 
the story of the fight that followed in the best dime 
novel style: - 

“ Burns continued to struggle desperately with me, 
that he might gain a more advantageous position, 
hoping, no doubt, to close in on me and secure the 
weapon: but my hold upon his collar was too firm, and 
the best he could do was to tug frantically at my left 
arm, which he grasped tightly. Struggling thus, we 
backed up against the side of the building, and, as 
we contested every inch of ground, IT threatened him 
with certain death unless he released his hold. 

“* For God's sake, Steve, don’t shoot!’ he implored. 


that I would kill him 
dead on the spot if 
he attempted to pull 
‘Damn you, 
go!’ I demanded, 
menacingly. 

* At this, and with the evident thought that I in- 
tended to carry out my threat, the great detective 
turned tail and ran in the direction of the post-office 
corner, where he found shelter behind a_ friendly 
pillar.” : 

Puter made good his escape, but Burns followed 
him across the continent and got him in the end, 
the land-grabber being sentenced to serve a term in 
an Oregon prison, Asked why he djd not shoot when 
he had Burns at his merey, Puter said: 

*T was going to shoot,,but 1 liked Burns too well 
to kill him. Also, it was safe not to shoot right 
then.” 

Another instance in point where the Secret Service 
assisted another Department of the government in 
the enforcement of the law was the case of Cassie 
1. Chadwick, whose career in the realm of high 
finance established a new standard among women 
criminals. In this case the Department of Justice 
salled on the Secret Service to keep Mrs. Chadwick 
within the jurisdiction of the United States Court in 
New York until the District Attorney could secure 
proof of her frauds. 

One of the notable feats of the Secret Service was 
performed by operatives working for the State De- 
partment who prevented a revolution in Haiti which 
had every promise of being successful. It was 
planned that a vessel loaded with money, ammuni- 
tion, and rifles should reach Gonaives on the day 
preceding the arrival at that port of the revolutionary 
forces. The Secret’ Service operatives seized 2,000 
rifles, 230,000 rounds of ammunition, and $800,000 in 
counterfeit Haitian money, at a warehouse in Brook- 
lyn. A Haitian plotter was arrested, and, the sinews 
of war being confiscated, the revolution faded away. 

Nobody except Chief Wilkie knows to what extent 
Secret Service agents have been employed to “ shadow ” 
Congressmen and others for political reasons. — Since 











It was the belief and common assertion of some 
members of the Senate who opposed the President’s 
action in discharging the negro soldiers concerned in 
the Brownsville raid that all witnesses who came to 
Washington to testify in the Brownsville investigation 
were under the surveillance of Secret Service agents. 

Some instances when the Secret Service has been 
used in investigating the official conduct of members 
of Congress are public property. One of these cases 
was that of Senator Mitchell of Oregon, who was found 
guilty of conspiracy to defraud the government of 
valuable public lands in the West. Secret Service 
operatives made out the government’s case against 
Mitchell, one of Chief Wilkie’s men doing especially 
notable work in travelling across. the continent with 
the private secretary of the Oregon Senator, and pro- 
curing from him documentary evidence which bore 
directly on Mitchell’s participation in the conspiracy. 

In the land-fraud case against Representative 
Williamson of Oregon, Secret Service agents were 
alled on to lay the ground-work of facts on which 
the Department of Justice based its prosecution. So, 
too, in the case of the government against Repre- 
sentative Binger Herman, former Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, tried in Washington last year 
on a charge of destroying official documents dealing 
with fraudulent transfers of public lands. Herman 
was acquitted, but the trial developed the fact that 
the Secret Service men, operating as special agents 
of the Department of Justice and the Department of 
the Interior had been on the trail for many months. 

In the case of Senator Burton of Kansas, who be- 
came involved in a_ post-office seandal and served a 
prison sentence, the evidence upon which conviction 
was based was largely the work of post-office in- 
spectors, the Secret Service operatives not being 
ealled in. 

One of the reasons given by Congressmen for limit- 
ing the sphere of action of the Secret Service was that 
operatives were being used to investigate the private 
conduct of publie officers. It was hinted in the debates 
in the House last May that a Secret Service agent had 
been looking into the personal conduct of a member of 
Congress. and that in another case a Secret Service 
operative had been employed to gather evidence to be 
used in a naval officer’s divorce case. Congress was 
shooting in the dark, the participants in the debate, 
including both critics and defenders of the Secret 
Service, having only a hazy notion of the facts. The 
truth is that in the case of the member of Congress 
the investigation was made by a police officer of Wash- 
ington. who was summarily dismissed from the police 
foree when it was ascertained what he had done. 

The facts in the case of the “high naval officer ” 
whose divorce affair was made ‘the subject of Secret 
Service inquiry are, briefly: A, midshipman was absent 
on leave. The mother of a Washington girl com- 
plained to the Secretary of the Navy that the midship- 
man had abducted her daughter. The midshipman de- 
nied the charge. The Navy Department asked Chief 
Wilkie to look into the matter. One of his men found 
that the mother’s suspicions were correct. There was 
no shadowing or prying through the keyholes. All the 
Secret Service agent did was to examine a_ hotel 
register, and make a report to the Washington office. 
This report was turned over to the Secretary of the 
Navy, who laid it before the midshipman. The latter 
resigned forthwith. 

Probably ninety-five per cent. of the Secret Service 
agents detailed to other departments were assigned 
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Mr. and Mrs. Taft, Charlie Taft, and John Hays Hammond, taken recently at Augusta, Georgia. The 
man sitting beside the chauffeur, and the one standing beside the machine, are Secret Service officials 


the scandal of 1874, when : gents of the Secret Service 
Division were accustomed to rendereservice to those 
who had been instrumental in securing their appoint- 
ment, it has been charged at various times that 
political work was being done by operatives. |Last 
winter several members of the Senate and House 
pointed out to newspaper correspondents a man who 
was always loafing in the corridors of the Capitol 
Building as one of the Seeret Service operatives who, 
under the direction of the President, was spying upon 
Congressmen who did not approve the Roosevelt 
policies, 
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to duty in the Department of Justice. In 1906, when 
the land-fraud cases were being pushed with vigor, 
more Secret Service men were loaned out than in any 
prior year. In that year three hundred and nine sepa- 
rate details to the Department of Justice were made. 
The average number of men employed on special duty 
under the Attorney-General was fifteen’ The average 
time of each special agent was 161% days, and the 
total number of days of investigation was 5,146. The 
smallest number on detail was six, and the largest 
twenty. ‘The shortest period of employment was one 
day and the longest one year. 
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“IT’S A GIRL!” 













ORK Diile Europeans, and more especially 
ew the Continental Europeans, and of 
these vet more especially the French, 
have enjoyed the privilege of rating 
Edgar Allan Poe as a “ genius” 
YS easily prince among those who have 
By) given us standing in literature. For 
we the Americans it has remained to 
say. however unwillingly, unhand- 
somely, uncouthly, that they do not think so and try 
to say why. None of us, I suppose, would like to 
deny him very great talent. when we least like to dis- 
tinguish it from “ genius.” I myself would be re- 
luctant to say he was not a genuine poet, in spite of 
Mr. James’ alluring alliterative attribution of only 
‘very valueless verses” to him, and in spite of the 
fact that I could not give my whole heart to more 
than three or four of his pieces, and in these not to 
above a stanza or two. Of “The Raven” itself, I 
would willingly part with far the greater portion to 
the poetically necessitous, and I would bestow in 
charity the untouched entirety of the ‘ Ulalumes,” 
and * Lenores,” and * Annabel Lees,” and the others 
of that make. But I should like to keep for myself 
nearly all of “The Haunted Palace,” especially the 
last stanza: 
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* And travellers now within that valley 

Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody: 

While, like a ghastly, rapid river, 
Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more.” 


Even against the most deserving of the poor, [ should 
like to keep the whole of the poem below because of 
the two lines underscored: 


* Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicwan barks of vore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


* On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 
tnd the grandeur that was Rome. 


“Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statuelike I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land!” 


But doubtiess I could not part with any portion of 
this loveliness, because it is so wholly beautiful. The 
finish, the perfection, the repose which we suppose 
to be characteristically Greek are embodied here in 
that wonderful adequacy, “ without o’erflowing full,” 
which we suppose to be also Greek, and the two lines 
dwelt upon contain as much promise of immortality 
as can well be got into two lines. They sum up all 
we dream of that classic beauty; and of this poem, 
written in the author’s early youth, what might not 
criticism have predicated for his later power? Every- 
thing that even the French believe of Poe when in their 
inaccurate adoration they hail him Poé. 

Now that I have quoted this piece, and that piece 
of a piece, other fragments come floating down my 
memory from the far years when I used to read, or 
to read at, the poetry of the strange “ genius ” whose 
intimate acquaintance we shall probably never really 
make. He had always the making of prime greatness 
in him, though he never got it out. But a few pieces, 
and still more a few pieces of pieces, attest his 
*“ genius,’ and leave the judgment unable to refuse 
him “attenuating circumstances” at his worst. <A 
man who could do things so good should be suffered 
to have done things so bad with impunity; or, if he 
must not, I will never be the one to inflict their pen- 
alty. This, apparently, is getting round to the ac- 
knowledgment that whatever else he was or was not, 
Poe was a poet of undeniable quality; not unquestion- 
able, for that is another matter, and leaves Time the 
chance he likes of getting in his work. ‘ 

I find. indeed, that as a poet, I care more or less 
for Poe, but as a novelist, large or little, I care 
searcely at all. I wish the reader, however, to ac- 
cept this saying provisionally, for there are possibili- 
ties that before I get through here I may take it 
back, or give it again in modifitd form. What it 
seems to me I feel sure of is that the art in his 
fiction is that cruder art of the past which I once 
brought myself under condemnation, not to say con- 
tunely, for venturing to recognize as less fine than 
the present art of fiction. To put the matter very 
concretely, very practically, very crucially, as one 
standing near the elbows of editors and once squar- 
ing such elbows himself may put it, I have to ask, 
“Would the best of Poe’s tales be accepted now by 
one of the leading, or one of the next following maga- 
zines?” To this question I am obliged to answer I 
do not think it would; no, not the best of his tales. 
If we take two of the best, very different in material 
and texture, he Fall of the House of Usher and The 
Vurders of the Rue Morgue, we shall find the same 
mechanicality of motive in both. In the first the 
climax is effected by a succession of thrills and chills, 
of which the finest is imparted by the opening pas- 
sages: after these everything coarsens. In the last 
the dénouement is worked by means of the closest 
analysie mechanism, which at first interests, and then 
with its interwoven mesh, hampers and wearies the 
reader's imagination. The Mystery of Marie Roget is 
entirely tiresome, with its laboriously and = cireum- 
stantially ingenious adaptation of a New York tragedy 
to a Parisian svene. 

None of these stories is to-day what we should now 
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call psychological in its appeal. Poe is subtle, but 
he “is not delicate; he is mysterious, but he is not 
mystical. Where he attempts to put on the mystical. 
as in his studies of mesmeric experience, he is still 
grossly material, for all his recondite incidents. He 
cannot hold his hand from horror when he would move 
to awe, and such an otherwise well-managed inquiry 
into the unknowable as The Case of M. Valdemar ends 
in mere loathsomeness, and you are left confronted 
with carrion, holding your nose. 

The climax of such a story would alone prevent its 
acceptance by a leading, or next following magazine; 
I doubt if a third-rate periodical would print it, un- 
less the author consented to change the ending. That 
Poe did not end it more effectively, more powerfully, 
but imagined that such a close was effective, was 
powerful, shows how close in tradition he stood to 
such old-fashioned horror-mongers as Mrs. Radcliffe 
and her succeeding generation. It is therefore right 
to judge him partly by his period and wrong to judge 
him wholly by his performance; many things are done 
through a man as well as by him, for which we must 
not blame him. We ought always to take account of 
fashion in sending him to his doom, or letting him go 
with a caution against doing the like again. But at the 
same time we ought to consider that there are always 
good fashions as well as bad fashions, and that a man’s 
taste if not his character may be impugned if he pre- 
fers the bad fashion, and helps to make it prevail. 
At the time Poe was dealing with the ignoble horrors 
of his grislier tales. Hawthorne was touching in so 
delicately, so very delicately, so almost furtively, the 
effects of his truly psychological studies which, in 
spite of every change of the human mood, will 
still have power upon the, human soul. To have 
some sense of the differenée between a masterpiece 
and a prenticepiece, we may contrast the exquisite 
forbearance and inconclusion of Hawthorne’s manage- 
ment of The Veiled Lady in The Blithedale Romance, 
and the rankness and roughness and physical out- 
rightness of Poe’s constantly scienced Case of M. 
Valdemar. To have a sense of how far he fell short 
in his essays at the humorous we may compare his 
Devil in the Belfry or his Adventure of Hans Pfall 
with Irving’s Ichabod Crane and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, which are cotemporary with them, and yet so 
infinitely far from cotemperamental. 

The simple fact is that Poe was as lacking in im- 
agination as he was in sincerity, and that he vainly 
endeavored to supply his lack with faney and with 
science. Scientific subjects were always taking his 
fancy, which responded with inexhaustible fertility, 
with infinite invention. It is wonderful how much he 
gets in, but it is not delightful, and the curse of un- 
reality is on all his careful plausibility. When Tour- 
guénief or Tolstoy reports to you what a man thought 
or felt in the instant of death, you know that it is 
true; the fact is of a mystical verity; but you know 
when Poe tells you a mesmerie subject spoke after 
death that it is not true; it would be impossible to 
explain how you know it, but it is somehow from your 
sense that the Russian masters are sincere artists 
and the American master is not. 

For whether the leading magazines, or those next 
following, would accept his stories now or not, still 
Poe was a master. It is partly his fault and partly 
his misfortune that he is an old-fashioned master. 
In everything but his scientiousness he is out-dated ; 
but in this he more than onee recalls or foretells Mr. 
H. G. Wells. who is so modern in his fancies. I am 
going to venture upon saying that there is more 
mystical poetry, more beautiful reality in a single 
sketch by a certain magazine-writer, now beginning 
to be known, about a little, badly treated motherless 
child, who hes the vision of her dead mother, than 
there is in all Poe’s mysteries and mystifieations. I 
will not name this writer because I know that my 
praise has been fatal to many with the overwhelming 
public; but I will go a little further and divide my 
garlands of nightshade and yewberry among the whole 
generation of psychological fictionists now writing in 
our magazines, lest any one singly perish. This 
generation is doing work entirely surpassing Poe’s in 
simplicity, sincerity, and beauty; and yet it is not 
the work of a master, and his work even in his ’pren- 
ticepieces is the work of a master. 

It would be hard to say why: one must always la- 
ment that the truth is so diffieult; but perhaps I may 
intimate one of my reasons. He wrote in an America 
still abjectly provincial, for a publie crudely hungry, 
and eager for anything that would fill its famine, but 
stingy and ungrateful. To live by literature in his 
time a man must also die by it, and he must suffer 
the greater torment if he were as ill-starred and ill- 
conditioned as Poe was in being born to poverty, and 
bred to affluence, and then cast off to destitution; if 
he were at times wildly a drunkard; if he were in- 
sanely made up of weakness, pride, viciousness, cruelty, 
and tenderness. What a man like that must have suf- 
fered during the eighteen-forties in a poor little vain- 
glorious, self-distrustful country such as this then 
was! What might he not have been in an older and 
greater community, with opportunity assured him, un- 
attended by the fear of want! A man is partly what 
God has made him, partly what he has made himself, 
partly what his fellow men have made him; and this 
sort of triune man Poe was in all his sinning and his 
being sinned against. Morally, he was as responsible 
as men’ mostly are, but intellectually he was not to 
blame for not being-the great master people have mis- 
chievously and mistakenly imagined him. No one 
worth minding will put him with Emerson as a 
thinker, with Hawthorne as a romancer, with Long- 
fellow as a poet, with Irving as a humorist; and as 
a literary artisan his rank must be low, with those 
worth minding. Yet he was a master; his memory 
will not die, and his work remains constantly appeal- 
ing for judgment to crities of all proportions. To 
condemn it without the greatest reserves would dwarf 
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me from the modest measure of my own critical pro- 
portions, and I hope [I shall be found far from such 
condemnation in what I shall have said. His work 
offends my tastes and prejudices at a thousand points, 
but [ cannot honestly say that it is without justifica- 
tion in my reason and my judgment, It is long since 
I first read most of his things; I was a boy then, 
with formidable intentions toward the whole of litera- 
ture; but I cannot boast that I made an easy conquest 
of Poe. Of course the poorer.of his poems, the flimsier 
of his tales, fell before me; and I have not felt it 
needful to repossess these for the present purpose, 
but some of them I have read the tenth or twentieth 
time. What I have come slowly to the true sense 
of are those several, those three or four, great little 
poems in which his immortality will abide, if he has 
any; and I ought to add that I have read with hardly 
less than amazement some of his tales which I not 
only did not know before, but scarcely knew of. Such 
a one is The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym, which in 
its sort is an extraordinary achievement. The story of 
a stowaway, a mutiny, a shipwreck, a voyage in un- 
known seas, and a wild adventure and escape from 
savages Was never more unsparingly detailed, more 
closely and accurately and convincingly circumstanced. 
It is Poe’s closest approach to reality; and the 
verisimilitude is substantiated by the creation of 
character in the different actors and witnesses. Char- 
acter does not play any great part in Poe’s fiction, 
though caricature, tragic and comic, is common enough. 
But character much more abounds in this Narrative of 
A. Gordon Pym. The captain’s son who smuggles 
Pym on board his father’s ship; Peters the mutineer 
who survives and mostly murders all his murderous 
comrades; the merehant adventurer commanding the 
English brig which picks up the shipwrecked men; 
even the wily chief of the savage islanders are char- 
acters as well as types. They are not all strongly 
personalized (exeept physically) ; they are rather ac- 
cidentally and helplessly presented, but they are not 
mere factors, mere agents. For the apprehension of 
the superior imaginative qualities of this remarkable 
tale something finer than a mental gullet such as 
ingulfs the more popular inventions of the author 
is needed. The arithmetical gift is so common that al- 
most any man ean do sums; but for mathematics, for 
the exquisite science that measures sound into music 
and counts the paces to the stars and weighs the 
planets, some higher and finer and rarer sense is re- 
quired. Such a fact may help to explain why The 
Murders of the Rue Morgue is a performance that 
stands for Poe, and The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym 
is never “ among his cloudy trophies hung.” 

I suspect that he had always a keener literary con- 
science than he seemed to have. I believe that he 
must have hated to do the many clever, vulgar things 
which he did, and which are reproduced in edition 
after edition of his works. I believe this because I 
cannot forget that he was always working for a liv- 
ing, and working overhard, with the jarred nerves and 
bewildered senses of the drunkard. After long mis- 
prizing him I have come to see him ‘in his pathos, as 
a prodigal of wasted powers, the victim of cruel cir- 
eumstances, of inherent evil propensities, with a certain 
majesty of nature inalienable in his moral squalor. 
I believe upon reflection that it will count nothing 
with the judicious that the leading and next following 
magazines would not now have him. They might 
not so wholly deny Poe for his ’prentice workman- 
ship as for his want of the properties which win 
them most of their readers. It is the outdated fashion 
of good and bad in his work which would be fatal to 
him; just as the actualities of Shakespeare’s time are 
fatal to Shakespeare in the theatre of our day; for the 
theatres would no more have Shakespeare now than 
the magazines would have Poe, except very exception- 
ally and upen conditions of excision and adaptation, 
which might also fit Poe for the modern editorial 
approval. I do not mean otherwise to liken him with 
Shakespeare; at the end of the ends, with the judicious 
his preference of incident to character must be fatal 
to him. This is his preference at his best, his subtlest, 
his closest, his most. scientifically ascertained; what 
happens, and how, is the great matter with him; with 
Shakespeare the great matter is why it happens and 
to whom. 

But in spite of his disqualifying qualities Poe is 
of a life that promises to be long. Apparently there 
is a strongly recurrent if not continuous interest 
in him, though beyond this “ apparently” one must 
not go, unless one is ready to turn again and unlive 
several scores of years and be one of the actual read- 
ing public. Do the young people like Poe? I do 
not mean the crude and common of them, but those 
formed by nature and culture for discrimination. 
Only the young’ people can say, and if I know young 
people at all, or ever did, they cannot say honestly; 
they value themselves more upon their taste in litera- 
¢ure than on their pleasure, which is, after all, the 
test of an author’s survival. The case is difficult, and 
seeking my own palingenesis/in a reperusal of this 
author’s prose, I have found old young reluctances in 
my way. I have not read his tales again willingly; 
I have found myself skipping, as I should not and 
could not skip in the novels of Jane Austen his 
anterior, or in the tales of Nathaniel Hawthorne his 
contemporary. “That unsparing detail, that analysis, 
that series of characterless events deter me, repel me, 
and I am not willing to say that the fault is in me. 
So far as I am able to be candid about it, I find that 
Poe’s method is always mechanical, his material is 
mostly unimportant; but from this saying, if any- 
body brought me to book, I might wish to hedge in 
a hundred instances. With his poetry it seems to me 
no easier matter. Can a man continue in remembrance 
by virtue of pieces of two pieces, and by the entirety 
of one piece? Whether I think he can or not, it ap- 
pears that Poe does live with the wise in these as he 
lives with the unwise in his inferior pieces. 
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Copyright by Amelia Poe Copyright by Amelia Poe 
A faithful likeness of Edgar Alfan The Poe Cottage at Fordham, New York, where the poet lived Virginia Clemm, Poe’s cousin and 
Poe taken from a pastel portrait from 1844 to 1849. During this period he composed “‘ The Raven” child wife, whom he married in 1834 














The old Westminster Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. Mrs. Sarah Osgood Whitman, to whom Poe was be- Doorway of the room Poe occupied on West Range, 
The square tomb of Poe is seen in the right-hand corner _trothed, and the inspiration of his poem “‘To Helen” University of Virginia, while a student there in 1826 
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Where Poe was first buried in the Westminster Presbyterian church-yard. The Before this mantel, now at Columbia University, Poe wrote “ The Raven.” It stood 
weed in the centre of the photograph roughly indicates the place of the old grave _ originally in the farmhouse of Patrick Brennan, on what is now West 84th Street 
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To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

: AY we not consider the principle of 
nil nisi bonum removed in case of 
those whom the world has very 
generally agreed to call its Im- 
mortals’ Voted not dead, we may 
then speak of them as we would of 
the living. This being granted me, 
== I shall be at liberty, sans reproche, 

“to offer a few harmless words that 
shall, surely, seem like attempted detraction, to very 
many, but shall be, perhaps, to a small minority, as 
the voice of their own stealthy conviction. I would 
speak of the author of “ The Tales,” of “ The Raven,” 
of “The Bells,” and other verse, all indicating the 
Master-Mechanician—plus, here, Imagination; plus, 
there, the disordered outgivings of cauchemar! It is of 
the verse rather than of the prose that I would speak. 
And should I hesitate so to speak, I am reminded 
that he whose work I venture to challenge, in some of 
its aspects, did not in his own day shirk the utter 
annihilation of those whom he regarded as.“ mean 
knights, little men,” in the great tilting-field of letters. 

A Master-Mechanician—but I do not think he would 
himself have objected t® this addition. He invites it, 
if ever poet did invite such “eternal blazon” set as 
an afliche over his own door! As that door opens—in 
the pages of “* The Philosophy of Composition ”—I am 
aware of a handsome face, with a cynical upeurl of the 
lip. which, for an instant only, suggests that the 
revelation which the Master proposes to make regard- 
ing the operations of the laboratory, is but a specious 
one. He will fill our curiosity to the top of its bent! 
Yet, we can but take him at his word’s worth. It is 
all very interesting-—one might say very “ instruct- 
ive °—this revelation, wherein, process by process, 
Poe shows us how he produced that singular, anoma- 
lous, and magical composition, “The Raven.” He 
declares that similar expositions of the laboratory 
would have been long ago offered by other practisers 
of the art of Poesy, had not their * autorial vanity ” 
forestalled. Tf Poe has any of this vanity autorial, 
it would seem to be in his professed atheism as re- 
gards Divine Afflatus—no Plato’s Poet for him! But, 
since Poe has no objection, let us walk in and 
examine the methods and the “ properties of the 
literary histrio.” 

Our “histrio” tells us that he always prefers 
“commencing with the consideration of an_ effect.” 
Also (how airily!) that he “keeps originality always 
in view”; since a man would be “* false to himself who 
ventures to dispense with so obvious and so easily at- 
tainable a source of interest” (a fact that should 
immediately be transferred to the Syndicate’s ** Hints 
to Young Authors!”). He proceeds to say to himself: 
“Of the innumerable effects, or impressions, of which 
the heart, the intellect, or (more generally) the soul 
is susceptible, what one shall I, on the present occa- 
sion, select?” So, all is “ occasion ’—all is prepense: 
select your effect or impression—preferably, that of 
“the soul”—and then Go Ahead! Now, it is a 
curious fact that Poe always insists upon “ the soul.” 
Turn the leaf, and you will find him saying, “ It is 
needless to demonstrate that a poem is such only inas- 
much as it intensely excites, by elevating the soul.” 
He will have nothing of the poor “heart,” nothing 
of the “intellect “; or, if these at all, they must be 
so subdued in the scheme as not to antagonize 
Beautv—" that Beauty which. IT maintain, is the ex- 
citement, or the pleasurable elevation, of the soul.” 

The substance of my search can be compressed into 
few: Does the work of Poe (his verse), as a rule, 
cither excite or elevate the soul? When and where 
does it achieve that psyehie exaltation to which he 
refers when he warns us, “ Beauty, of whatever kind, 
in its supreme development, invariably excites the 
sensitive soul to tears.” When, I would ask, has the 
sensitive soul wept over any Ululumes, any Irenes, 
any Lenores even? “ The Raven” is a poem of very 
wondrous-perfect mechanism, and therein exhibits the 
same master-methods which its author pursues in the 
building of his most famous and unexcelled “ Tales.” 
It is an edifice of Busyrane, built under the wand of 
the arch-enchanter; but there is no live inhabitancy 
of that edifice. It is soulless-——at least, it is soulless 
to those whose “soul” finds its * pleasurable eleva- 
tion” in the kind of imaginative work in which * The 
story’s heart still beats against its side.” It seems to 
me that * The Raven” stirs not at all that deeper sensi- 
bility which Beauty “in its supreme development ” has 
been promised to do. The necromantic lines do, in- 
deed, stir us; but is not our “ reaction” rather to 
mystery, glamour, sensuous fascination, than to 
pathos? T find myself not a little affected by “ the 
silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain ”; 
much by the “ cushion’s velvet, violet lining, with the 
lamplight gloating o’er”’; somewhat less by “ The 
seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor”; 
but my “intellect,” “ heart.” or is it “soul”? suffers 
an obdurate dulness, or indifference, to the pathetic 
lure of “ sainted maiden ”—* rare and radiant maiden 
whom the angels call Lenore.” And IT am_un- 
salvably uncompunetious toward the woes of him 
Whose head at ease reclined on the aforesaid cushion 
with “velvet. violet lining”! It is the faney—and 
not “the soul ”’—-that is affected. The fancy is, in- 
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deed, thrown into a haunted, expectant state where it 
remains captive, from beginning to end of this mar- 
vellous, spellbinding production. With the most 
ardent of the Poe-idolaters, withal, I am never done 
admiring the strategic effects of measure and stanza 
achieved in this poem (effects whose management the 
author confides to his reader with a real artistic 
sincerity that seems wanting somewhat in his other 
confidences ) . 

I have discovered that it is rank heresy—nay, it is 
little less than sacrilege—to the good Poe-worshipper, 
to impugn either the sound or the sense, the shadow or 
the substance, of such poems as “For Annie” or 
“ Ululume.” Yet, so I am constrained to do, braced by 
the courage of conviction! I am not going to be hood- 
winked here, by any prodigious conjure-words (as I 
was, willy-nilly, by the “kind nepenthe ”—the grim 
enticement of “The Night’s Plutonian Shore,” in 
“The Raven”). No “misty mid-region of Weir,” no 
“dank tarn of Auber”; neither “boreal pole,” nor 
“Mount Yaanek” itself, nor any other quasi-geo- 
graphic allurements; nor wheedlings by “ Psyche,” nor 
fear of the crescented, duplicate-horned “ Astarte,”— 
shall turn aside my determined and merciless quest for 
meaning—for entity, of some sort! When I do not 
find these, but “ Darkness there and nothing more,” 
and when I turn elsewhere on similar quest, no 
* Naphaline River of Passion Accurst” is going to 
caunt an investigating spirit! Compare the maunder- 
ing conclusion of “ Ululume ”—for the evocation of 
pure spiritual despair and horror—with that now 
little-read ballad of John Keats, “ La Belle Dame sans 
Merci.” From the former: 


And I eried—it was surely October 

On this very night of last year, 

That T journeyed down here— 

That I brought a dread burden down here— 

On this night of all nights’in the year 

Ah, what demon has tempted me here?” 
Compare with that knight-at-arms “so haggard 

and so wobegone,” in. his meeting with those fellow 

prisoners of the woven pace: 


“T saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke and found me_ here— 
On the cold hillside.” 


A recent critic actually singles out for admiration, 
‘The Conqueror Worm,” rating this production above 
“The Raven” even. Let us sample most briefly: 


“It writhes—it writhes—with mortal pang 
The mimes become its food—” 


But enough! a more sickeningly revolting and _ taste- 
less piece of mortuary business it would be hard to find 
in the whole realm of the gruesome in verse. If, as 
Emerson observes of Swedenborg, this great writer 
would always frighten away “ girls and boys,” be- 
cause of his propinquity to the “ charnel-house,” how 
much more so would adolescence ‘be warned away from 
the dire precincts of the muse of Edgar Allan Poe. 
So it would seem. 

But the obsession singularly remains, more 
especially, we venture to suggest, for the “boy and 
girl” devourer of Poe’s verse; far less for any reader 
of maturity. 

* For Annie” is, if we may call it so, a posthumous 
cri du cvur. From its supposed note of personal, sub- 
jective experience, tiiis particular poem has been held 
as almost sacrosanct—quite removed from the frail 
criticism of the living, and of the dully sober “ soul.” 
I will only ask, What would an editor of nowadays 
say to a poem that came to his desk, with a stanza 
like the following, with its flavor as of double enten- 
dre, in the repeated last word of the fourth and the 
sixth verse? 


“Sadly, T know 
I am shorn of my strength, 
And no muscle I move 
As I lie at full Tength— 
But no matter!—I feel 
I am better at length,” 


inclining one to add, with a dash and a supplementary, 
corrective line (in true Poesian manner)—seemingly, 
afterthought, suggestively, a time-gainer— 


“That is,—at full length!” 


Also, what editor of to-day would view seriously the 
statement as to the now soothed condition of the 
“tantalized spirit” of the bard, as set forth in the 
following? 


‘And so it lies happily 
Bathing in many (pronounced Hibernice, 
“manny ”?) 
A dream of the truth 
And the beauty of Annie— 
Drowned in a bath 
Of the tresses of Annie.” 
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I recall that the late Richard Hovey in one of his 
metrical Arthurian romances represents the desire 
of Lancelot to be permitted to drown himself in the 
tresses of Guinevere; but [I seem to recall, also, that 
this-pleasing little extravagance on the part of Lance- 
lot did not encounter favor at the hands of the hardy 
race of critics. When, in the course of recent re- 
readings, I turned to “ Annabel Lee,” I hoped to find 
there, at least, something of the charm that in child- 
hood had attended the recital of that extraordinary 
coneatenation of sonant syllables. A faded remnant 
of that charm, I found, still, attached to 


“The stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.” 


But, for the most part, I was forced to confess, for 
myself, there was only infinite hollowness—the attenu- 
ated shadow of passion and tragedy in an impossible 
“No Man’s Land.” And when I came on the jigging 
cadence of the penultimate couplet of the last stanza, 


* And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling-—my darling—my life and my bride,” 


I experienced a sense of mental vertigo and _ illness. 
Then, still cherishing the belief that I should find 
something definitely to excite, to elevate, the soul, in 
the lofty-spirited “ Israfel” and his lyre, with 


“The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings,” 


I was amazed to meet anti-climax with a vengeance 
(or such it seemed to me) in the trivial, childish, 
put-yourself-in-his-place conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter, as contained in the following: 


“Tf I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
tom my lyre within the skies,” 


an obvious and needlessly tamed conclusion! 

But I found, in my rereadings, one rare song—I 
fear its appeal is more to “the heart” than to “ the 
soul *—the lines entitled “To Helen,” and said to 
have been written when the author was but fourteen 
years of age. The golden charm of this poem re- 
mained, as indestructible as that of Troy’s Helen her- 
self—with its “ Nicwan barks of yore,” with the rich 
and tender glow of that “agate lamp” in hand; 
rounding with the almost impassioned 


“Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land!” 


Let us hark back once more to the laboratory, and 
to the examination, piece by piece, of ** The Raven” in 
construction. When in the process of this creation it 
becomes time to consider the matter of ‘“ refrain,” the 
selection of a word, or words, that shall best serve the 
“predetermined ” tone of ‘ melancholy,” we are told 
that “in such a search it would have been absolutely 
impossible to overlook the word, ‘ Nevermore.’” Now, 
I have, in my heresy, often speculated as to the why 
of that “absolutely impossible,” and- have then re- 
membered that Poe was a scholar of no mean attain- 
ments, especially in the languages. He must have 
heard, however faint and far away, the plaintive wail- 
ing of poor Gretchen, in the little song of her despair, 
“ Mein Rul’ ist hin, mein Herz ist schwer, Ich finde 
sie nimmer und nimmer mehr!’ It seemed yet more 
certain that Poe, a confessed admirer of Shelley, must 
have been familiar with that “melodious sigh” to 
which ‘its bard gave no title save “A Lament ”’—two 
brief stanzas, of a spiritual sweetness and an ecstasy 
of sadness “ wild with ali regret ’—never excelled, I 
believe, in expressing these ideas. Here are the lines: 


“Oh, world! oh, life! oh, time! 
On whose last step I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before, 
When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more—oh, never more! 


“Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—oh, never more!” 


Was it here—just here—that Poe did not “ overlook 
the word, ‘ Nevermore,’ ” with its wonderful, conjuring 
possibilities? Be that as it may, it is a part of my 
heresy, to ask my friends, of the extreme Poe cultus, 
whether, to their instantaneous vision, the image of 
Poet looms largest, most unmistakable, behind this 
delicate and subtile weft of Shelley’s “ Lament,” or, as 
seen through and beyond the marvellous’ elaborations 
of “The Raven.” I will add, to do them justice (or 
is it to do them injustice?), there have been those 
who, unguardedly, perhaps, came over to the per- 
suasion of heresy! 
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Attorney-General D. J. Judge J. E. Jones, Hon. R. A. Pierce, chief - The Lake County posse at Camp Nemo. Judge Harris, owner 
Caldwell, the prosecutor presiding at the trial counsel for the defence of Reelfoot Lake, is seated in the front row between his sisters 


Tid Burton, on trial as a : Three prominent prisoners being escorted through the town of Union City, 


leader of the night riders Tennessee, under military guard. They had been brought in from Camp Nemo 





Frank Ferriner, night rider and 
star witness for the prosecution 


Habeas corpus proceedings held before Judge Jones. Attorney-General The trial jury for the cases of the night riders charged 
Caldwell is in the centre with his eyeglasses showing against his waistcoat with the murder of Captain Rankin at Reelfoot Lake 
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YW natives have little share in it. That 
is a gross error. In the actual daily 
> work of administration the natives 
play a far greater part than Eng- 
lishmen. The Queen's proclamation 
of 1858—the proclamation — that 
ended the mutiny and_ transferred 
the government of the country from the East India 
Company to the erown—contained these words: “It is 
our will that, so far as may be, our subjects of what- 
ever race or creed be freely and impartially admitted 
to offices in our service, the duties of which they may 
be qualified by their edueation, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge.” This pledge has been abundantly 
kept. It has been kept by adhering to two principles. 
The first is that the highest ranks of civil employment 
in India, though open to sucly Indians as can proceed 
to England and pass the requisite tests, must, neverthe- 
less, as a general rule, be held by Englishmen, for the 
reason that they possess, partly by heredity, partly by 
up-bringing, and partly by edueation, the knowledge 
of the principles of government, the habits of mind, 
and the vigor of character which are essential for the 
iask, and that, the rule of India being a British rule, 
and any other rule being in the circumstances of the 
case impossible, the tone and standard should be set 
by those who have created and are responsible for it. 
The second principle is that outside this corps d’élite— 
[ quote from the speech of a recent viceroy—* we 
shall, as far as possible and as the improving stand- 
ards of education and morals permit, employ the in- 
habitants of the country, both because our general 
poliey is to restrict rather than to extend European 
ageney, and because it is desirable to enlist the best 
native intelligence and character in the service of the 
state.” This principle is qualified only by the fact 
that in certain special departments, where scientific 
or technical knowledge is required, or where there is 
a call for the exercise of particular responsibility, it is 
necessary to maintain a strong European admixture, 
and sometimes even a European preponderance. 

The figures for the past forty years are there to 
show whether these principles have or have not been 
vindicated in practice, and they completely dispose of 
the charge that the Indian peoples are mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in their own country. 
Since 1867 the total number of government posts in 
India carrying a salary above $300 per annum has 
more than doubled. In that year Europeans and 
Eurasians held 55 per cent. of the offices; they now 
hold 42. Hindus held 38 per cent; they now hold 50. 
Mohammedans held 7 per cent; they now hold 8, In 
other words, the number of posts held by Hindus has 
inereased by 179 per cent., by Mohammedans 129 per 
cent., by Eurasians 106 per cent., and by Europeans 
only 36 per cent. In the same period the average 
salary drawn by natives has risen 7 per cent., while 
that drawn by Europeans and Eurasians has fallen 4 
per cent. There are 1,370 government servants with 
salaries of more than $4,000 a year. Of these, 1.263 
wre Europeans, 15 are Eurasians, and 92 are natives. 
That is to sav, the bulk of the higher and more re- 
sponsible offices, rightly and inevitably, are in the 
hands of Englishmen. But if vou take the ranks be- 
tween $300 and $4,000 a year you find that out of a 
total of nearly 27,000 government officials only 5,200 
are Europeans, while of the remainder 5,400 are 
Eurasians and 16.200 are natives. Altogether the 
British Empire employs less than 6,500 of its own 
countrymen in the government of India. 

But there are an enormous number of posts—several 
hundreds of thousands—that are worth less than $300 a 
year; and these sre practically in native hands exclu- 
sively. Three hundred dollars a year, judged by British 
or American standards, scarcely represents munificence, 
but in a country where the average income is estimated 
at not more than $10 per annum it means something 
considerably more than comfort. If all these minor 
posts are included in the calculation the number of 
natives employed by the State or by local bodies 
amounts to close on 1,400,000. Thus a small but 
increasing number of natives have been admitted to 
all but the highest posts in the government service; 
in the middle ranks they outnumber the English by 
four to one; and the lower grades are practically 
monopolized by them. 

“The organization of our great and highly efficient 
native civil service,” says Sir John Strachey, “is one 
of the most successful achievements of the British 
government in India. Native officers manage by far 
the greater part of the business connected with all 
branches of the revenue, and with the multifarious 
interests in land. Natives dispose of the greater part 


of the magisterial work. ‘the duties of the civil 
courts throughout India, «xcepting the courts of 


appeal, are almost entirely entrusted to native judges. 
Native judges sit on the bench in each of the high 
courts. For many years past, native judges have 
exereised iurisdiction, in all classes of civil cases, over 
natives and Europeans alike. Forty years ago the 
native civil service was badly paid, comparatively 
ineflicient, and not always trustworthy. In_ these 
respects there has been a great change. Nothing in 
the recent history of India has been more remarkable 
than the improvement which has taken place in the 
standard of morality among the higher classes ot 
native officials.” ; 

If, now, one turns to the army one finds that here 
again the natives predominate. The wholly British 
force consists, in the aggregate, of some 70,000 troops. 
The native force consists of about 160,000 troops, com- 
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manded by British and native officers in about equal 
proportions. In other words, the native army in 
India is more than twice as strong numerically as 
the British. Nor must it be forgotten, when con- 
sidering the question how far Indians have a hand 
in directing their own aifairs, that there are some 
700 native states, covering more than a third of the 
entire country, inhabited by over 62,000,000 people, 
and ruled by native rajahs under British suzerainty. 
Then, again, nearly 750 municipalities have been estab- 
lished in which the elected members represent over 50 
per cent., and more than 1,000 rural boards in 
which the elected members number a third of the 
total; while the self-governing village communities— 
—the most pertinacious feature in the social structure 
of India—have been taken over and maintained. practi- 
cally intact by the British rulers. It is clear, there- 
fore, that, so far from there being any ban of exclu- 
sion against natives, the peoples of India under British 
rule are admitted to a far larger and more effective 
share in administering their affairs than any other 
peoples similarly circumstanced, unless, perhaps, it be 
the Filipinos. British government in India rests on 
the good-will, and is worked by the co-operation, of the 
Indians themselves. The census tables show that over 
five million natives are dependent upon some form or 
other of official employment for their sole or chief 
means of support. 

It has always, then, been a leading principle of 
British rule in India to associate the peoples them- 
selves with their government. As a nation the English 
do not form theories or look far ahead, but I think 
it may fairly be said that somewhere in the conscious- 
ness of the British administrators is the conviction 
that they are in India for the ultimate purpose of 
teaching the Indians how to rule themselves. They 
have, at any rate, consistently made it one of their 
objects to provide a training in administrative and 
legislative responsibility for the peoples under their 
charge; and in pursning this object they have dumped 
down upon India many purely Occidental contrivances 
such as a free press. trial by jury, and the device of 
representation by election. But in a country like 
India, where nineteen-twentieths of the people are 
wholly illiterate, where the lines of cleavage aresracial 
and religious, and in no sense political, and where 
internal peace is only maintained by the strong arm 
of British power, it is clear that progress toward rep- 
resentative institutions must be extremely cautious 
and limited if the privileges and liberties extended to 
the peoples are not to foment the strife of race and 
creed, and if the free hand which the British are bound 
to reserve for themselves is not to be disastrously 
manacled. 
to a continent so infinitely diversified and sectionalized 
as India—a continent of forty-three races or nationali- 
ties, nearly 2,500 castes and tribes, 185 languages, and 
9 main religions, where more than a third of the 
people live in villages of less than 500 inhabitants, 
and where three-quarters of them support them- 
selves by the land. It has been a necessity of the case 
that the introduction of Occidental ideas and ways of 
government in circumstances such as these should be 
carefully graduated, first, to the capacity of the peoples 
to profit by them, and, second, to the need of main- 
taining unimpaired the ultimate guidance of things 
in British hands. “Is there,” asked the late Lord 
Salisbury, ‘any man who will have the hardihood to 
tell me that it is within the range of possibility that 
a man in India should be appointed lieutenant-governor 
of a province, or chief commissioner, or commander- 
in-chief of the army, or viceroy, without any regard 
whatever to his race?” | Speaking broadly, the English 
in India have hitherto answered that question with an 
emphatic and unanimous negative. A mere handful 
of foreigners among 300,000,000 natives, they have 
rigidly kept the supreme executive posts in their own 
hands, and while allowing Indians to participate in 
and to influence the decisions of the Viceroy and the 
provincial legislative councils, they have taken 
measures to prevent them from dictating those de- 
eisions, 

It is the essence of Lord Morley’s scheme of reforms 
that this barrier or safeguard has been largely re- 
moved. Henceforward Indians, besides overrunning 
the middle and lower grades of the civil service and 
retaining a solid foothold in the higher ranks, will 
have access to some of the vital and determinating 
executive posts hitherto reserved to Englishmen, and 
will be given an opportunity of affecting decisively the 
course of legislation. The Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
as at present constituted, consists of the Viceroy him- 
self, of six ordinary members—-who are the heads of 
the great state departments—and of the commander- 
in-chief as an extraordinary member. No native of 
India has ever sat on this Council, which is, of course, 
the supreme governing authority in India. Lord 
Morley, however, has announced that when the next 
vacancy occurs he will advise the King to appoint an 
Indian—presumably as head of the legal department. 
That is an immense, a revolutionary change, and even 
among Indian civilians who weleome the employment 
of natives it is regarded with a good deal of appre- 
hension. Lord MacDonnell, for instance, one of the 
ablest and most sympathetic administrators that India 
has trained in the last thirty years, has condemned 
the innovation root and branch. “ The principle,’ he 
urges, “which ought, in my opinion, to direct and 
control our policy in India is this—the maintenance 
of complete and absolute control in the hands of a 
small body of picked officers of the Empire who form 
the government of India, and, subject to that control, 
the fullest measure of local government in the 
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provinees that each province is fit to administer. I 
believe you cannot find in India a single individual 
who would be able to give valuable advice and assist- 
ance to the Governor-General in council. I am also 
certain that you cannot appoint a Mohammedan to 
that Council without also appointing a Hindu; and if 
you do appoint such an officer, and he were not of the 
class against whom the (repressive) legislation of 
which we have heard has been directed, then he would 
command no influence whatever among his co-religion- 
ists.” Lord Lansdowne, himself an ex-viceroy, and 
The Times, which is remarkably well-informed on all 
Indian matters, share Lord MacDonnell’s doubts and 
fears, and I have no doubt. that Lord Curzon is in 
even stronger sympathy with them. Lord Minto, on 
‘the other. hand, the present Viceroy, not only favors 
the admission of a native to his Executive Council. 
hut was himself the first to propose it, and I do not 
think there is much question that Parliament will 
sanction it. Thus an enormous step will have been 
taken toward making Indian opinion directly effective 
in the supreme government of the country. 

The second of Lord Morley’s reforms concerns the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. This Couhcil is the 
Exeeutive Council reinforced by from ten to sixteen 
additional members, at Jeast half of whom must be 
persons not in the civil or military service of the 
crown. At a full meeting the members present include 
(1) a few gentlemen qualified by rank or personal dis- 
tinction and nominated by the Viceroy to represent 
particular communities and interests; (2) officials. 
recommended by heads of provinces; (3) a contingent 
of gentlemen, usually natives of India, selected by the 
non-official members of provincial councils; (4) one 
member nominated by the Caleutta chamber of com- 
merece. At this moment the Legislative Council con- 
sists of twenty-four members, of whom only five repre- 
sent the non-official element. Thus there is always an 
overwhelming official majority, and while ample room 
is left for the expression of native opinion, and while 
the Indian members do not hesitate to speak out in 
criticism, complaint, and warning, it is the fact that 
their views nine times out of ten are mechanically 
voted down. Members are allowed to ask questions 
for information, but they may not challenge or criti- 
cise the answers given. They are also allowed to dis- 
cuss the budget, but they may not move any resolution 


‘or divide the Council; and the Viceroy, who presides, 


is vested with ful] discretion to decide all points of 
order, to adjourn any meeting or business, and to 
suspend any of the rules. Thus the native members 
form a permanent and, on the whole, an ineffective 
opposition; and their attitude and criticisms are 
vitiated by the consciousness that whatever they say 
or do will be without practical effect. They are in- 
vited to criticise, but they are barred from real re- 
sponsibility. Lord Morley proposes to change all this. 
He intends to raise the membership of the Legislative 
Council from 24 to 62, of whom 28 (26 Indians and 2 
commercial Europeans) will be elected. The Viceroy 
will thus be left with only a very small, and possibly a 
fluctuating, official majority. At the same time the 
reality of the debates is to be assured by giving to 
all members, in Lord Morley’s words, “ the novel right 
of moving resolutions and dividing the Council on 
administrative questions of public interest, and of 
taking part in settling the actual figures of the 
budget, both by informal discussion and by bringing 
forward specific recommendations which will be put 
to the vote.” Any one with the least experience of 
administration ean see at once that these are valuable 
powers. They transform the supreme Legislative 
Council into a real deliberative assembly in which 
native influence is given a genuine chance of making 
itself felt. 

In the provincial governments Lord Morley’s re- 
forms are éven more drastic. The governors of Madras 
and Bombay are at present assisted by an Executive 
Council of two English officials. Lord Morley pro- 
poses to raise the number to four, one of whom is to 
be an Indian. In the five provinces, ruled by lieu- 
tenant-governors, where no executive councils exist, Par- 
liamentary authority is to be sought to create them. 
jut it is in regard to the provincial legislative coun- 
cils that Lord Morley makes the most sweeping 
changes. Not only are their numbers to be doubled 
and their powers extended, but they are to be divested 
of official majorities. Henceforward the Indian mem- 
bers of the provincial legislative councils will them- 
selves be the majority and in a position, subject, of 
course, to the veto of the local governor or lieutenant- 
governor, and to the reserve powers of the central 
government, to pass whatever legislation they please. 
Such is the broad outline of Lord Morley’s scheme. 
Into its details I cannot venture; nor can I speculate 
on how far the elaborate systems 6f election will really 
secure the proper representation of minorities. But on 
the face of it Lord Morley’s plan of reform is a bold 
and generous measure of enfranchisement. It turns 
shams into realities and does not merely expand the 
representative principle at the elections in order to 
stifle or override it in the Council Chamber. By all 
the moderate elements in India it has been received 
with unqualified enthusiasm, and its promulgation 
has immensely strengthened the hands of the govern- 
ment in dealing with the sedition-mongers, the bomb- 
throwers, and the extremists. The natives of India, 
as I have shown, have for many years past been 
trusted by their British rulers with the bulk of the 
administrative work of the country. From now on- 
ward they are to be allowed an effective, an all but 
decisive and controlling, voice in the spheres of policy 
and legislation. 
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SUGGESTION FOR INCREASING THE AMOUNT OF THE SUNDAY MORNING COLLECTION ae or 
|! world. 
“T knot 
: : 3 I told Br 
A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING of the human mind thereupon added the following sician told him, naming a locality some twenty miles 
; postscript: ; away. 
HERE is a new rule in force on the “The purse has just been found. It will, therefore, A few days later the physician was passing the old 
Brooklyn street-ear lines which re- le unnecessary for you to send any one.” fellow’s cabin, and observed him climbing upon a 
quires the conductor, in receiving “Here, John,” said the professor, “deliver this rickety wagon piled high with household goods. 
from a passenger a coin in excess note at onee. It is important.” _ * Moving. Unele Ned?” he asked. ‘ Where are 
- of the amount of his fare, te call out And the learned gentleman resumed his work. you going?” 4 
the amount due to the company. A — * Mars’ Jeems,” the old man said, solemnly, “ ah a 
German, unfamiliar with the rule, pyaar = Fe done had a call; de sperit done move me to go wack © sa 
recently boarded a car on the sys- THE SPIRIT MOVED HIM in de Lord’s vineyard on de banks ob Cypress Ribber!” at Res 
tem and handed the conductor a AN old negro preacher approached a Southern eueieeicee pr acon 
quarter. “Five out!” announced the master of physician and offered a serap of paper. ee Ras zi ; ('Cept 
the ear. * Please, sah. to read dat,” he said. A SUBTLE DISTINCTION eo po a 
An, On, 
/ put 
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“Nein! Nein!” protested the German, loudly. The physician found it to be an advertisement in Proressor Rocers. “ Have you Ibsen’s plays?” 
* Nicht five!” which it was asserted that whiskey was the only Farr Youna Lrprarian. “No, sir, but we have 
“Ah, whateha talkin’ about?” growled the monarch genuine and reliable specific for malaria. Ibsen’s works.” 
in uniform. “ Do you think youre the whole bloomin’ “But you haven't any malaria, Uncle,” he assured 
family?” the old man; “none of it around here at all.” -DEDT mTRe- xy 
——- “Whar do dey hab it de wust, Mars’ Jeems?” the EXPERT TESTIMONY 
LA DECOLLETEE other then asked, curiously. ; n * HAVE_you ever scen the prisoner at the bar?” 
of ) ,LETEE “It's pretty bad down on Cypress River,’ the phy- “Yes, Judge, and he can drink like a fish.” 
HERE is a subtle joke to quote— 


We hope it’s not too jolty : — specialist, 
My lady wears a pony coat office he fe 
When she goes out de-coltyv! 


Par hac 
having ad 
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HIS REASON 


Durine the trial of a man who had made an un- 
successful attempt at suicide, a lawyer had badgered . 
the witnesses to an exasperating degree, and evidently : & 9 : “a 
intended to pursue the same course with a meek-ap- : 
pearing little Irishman who next took the stand. 
“You say veu talked with the accused an hour 
after his attempt?” the lawyer demanded. 
“Oi did,” was the direct reply. 
“And did he give any reason for attempting to 
commit suicide?” 
“He did, an’ it was a good reason.” 
“Well, and what reason did he give?” 
“Sure, an’ he said he wanted to kill himself,” Pat 
answered, and for a moment even his Honor could not 
control his laughter. 


MOTIVE POWER 

*Rocer’s mother-in-law has gone on a Mediter- 
ranean trip. He treated her to it.” 

* Money makes the mére go, doesn’t it?” 

THE SCIENTIFIC MIND 

PROFESSOR SPINKS, the scientist, who was engaged 
in a profound psychological work, rang for his man- 
servant. Then he indited the following note to the 
Police Commissioner: 

* T will thank you to send one of your men to arrest 
my cook, She has stolen my purse.” 

The servant, who had at once answered the bell. 
stood at his elbow, waiting for his employer to finish Se . p 
the note. He stooped to pick up something that was : AOS Chey ’ : ; the anteroc 
lying under the table. As the note was handed him, ; LE al ; — < in a great 
the servitor handed the object he had found to the — =, See, ye ; hours befor 
scientist, remarking as he did so: ; temper seve 

* Here is your purse, sir. It was lying under your J] over and h 
table.” the day hal 

“Ah, you are just in time.” observed the psycholo- able time y 
gist. “Give me the note.” : “But Oi 

This being done. the investigator of the mysteries POOR OLD FATHER! broad smile 
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A. HORRIBLE PREDICAMENT 


RS. McCARDELL 
M was in the depths 

of despair. Her 
face was the perfect 
picture of deep-seated 
% gloom, and in a _ house- 
4 hold where for many 
years happiness had 
reigned and where sun- 
shine and sweet content 
had been the prevailing 
note all was clouded and 





forlorn. The children 

played about and in- 

duleed in merry pranks and jests, but the good 
foal e . . . . 

mother smiled not, passing her time in sighs so deep 


as finally to attraet the attention of McCardell him- 
self, Manlike, he tried to get at the causes of her 
troubles by vague hints, but, these proving of no avail, 
he finally came out flat-footed with a direct ecg 

“What on earth is the matter with you, Jane?” he 


asked. ‘ Has anything gone wrong?” 
“Yes, John,” she answered, her voice trembling 


with emotion. “I am afraid I am ruined. What .do 
they call the person who loses at ecards and then 
doesn’t pay?” 

MecCardell’s blood froze in his veins as he conjured 
up in his mind the possibilities. 
“They call him a welcher, my dear,” 
hoarsely. “ You have been playing bridge?” 
“Yos—at Mrs. Van Robinson’s all the afternoon.” 
“Qh, well, in a woman’s game like that you surely 
can't have ruined yourself. How much is it? <A 

hundred ?” 
“No, dear.” 


he said, 


“ Jerusalem!’ ejaculated McCardell. “ Five hun- 
dred?” 

“No, dear.” 

McCardell gasped. What, indeed, had she been 


led into doing? He feared to put the next question, 
but he must know the worst. ; 
“A thousand?” he whispered. 
“No, dear,” she answered. “It wasn’t dollars at 
al. 

“Well—what then?” he blurted out with a deep 
sigh of relief. ° 

“ {—I—TI played for our cook, John dear, and lost!” 
“Oh, is that all?” cried MeCardell, a smile of joy 
wreathing his face. “ Well, my dear, that’s not so 
bad. There are plenty of cooks to be had in this 
world.” 

“T know that,” sobbed the unhappy woman. 
I told Bridget and she refuses to go.” 


“ But 





NATURE STUDY 
THE BUMBLEBEE 


You mus’n’t pat th’ Bumblebee 
When he is busy with th’ rose, 
‘Cause it might ’sturb him! Now,—one day 
He didn’t like it much! TI s’pose 
He’s diffent——it he is all black 
An’ furry,—like my pussie’s back,— 
(‘Cept where he’s yellow.) When he purrs 
His song is diff’enter than hers,— 
An’, oh. his seratech is dreffle hot! 
/ put some mud right on th’ spot! 
MARIE LOUISE TOMPKINS. 





A CRUEL REVENGE 
Par had had trouble with his eyes, and a friend 
having advised him to consult an oculist, he went a 
few days ago to see Dr. W—--, a distinguished 
specialist, for relief. On his arrival at the doctor’s 
office he found the usual large number of patients in 








THE CITY MAN, “So vou THINK THAT CONFIDENCE 
NAS BEEN RESTORED ?” 

Iii FARMER. “ ConripeNcE? You pet. I KNOW 
‘IIAR THAR’S HALF A DOZEN GOLD BRICKS TO PROVE IT.” 


\ 





the anteroom awaiting attention, and though he was 
ll a great hurry he was forced to wait several dreary 
hours before his turn came. He lost and regained his 
temper several times in the interim, but when all was 
over and he found himself out upon the street with 
wes (lay half spent, indignation over the loss of valu- 
a ile time was the predominant note in his feelings. 

” But Oi had me revinge!”’ he ejaculated with a 
sroad smile, as he told his friend Mike about it after- 
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OUR FLOWERS 


Down in our garden, lilies tall 
Are fastened in the ground, 

And roses to the bushes tight 
With prickly thorns are bound; 

While Johnny-jump-ups live in beds 
And cannot run around. 


But just one Lily moves about 
In many a happy play, 
And we’ve a Rose without the thorns 
Who’s never still all day; 
And John ean jump both up and down, 
And once—he ran away! 
ELIZABETH HOWLAND RICHARDS. 





ward. “Oi don’t t’ink he'll keep me waitin’ again 
loike thot.” 

“ Phwat did ye do to ’um?” asked Mike. 

“Sure an’ Oi wint back th’ nixt day,” said Pat. 
“Oi got there at noine by the clock an’ ivery toime 
they said ‘twas me turn to go in Oi said Oi’d wait an’ 
let some other felly have me place, ontil the clock 
sthruck twilve, an’ thin Oi wint in. ‘ Well,’ says he, 
‘ phwat can Oi do for yez this mornin’, Pat?’ ‘ Navw- 
thin’! says Oi, lookin’-him shquare in the oye as Oi 
turned on me.heels and lift the room. Bedad, Oi don’t 
believe he knows yit what sthruck ’um!” 


SOFTENING THE BLOW 


“ HERE, Tommy,” called old man Wallop to his 
youngest grandson, who was running toward home— 
‘here, Tommy, get me a paper of tobacco.” 

“Can’t do it, grandpa,” cried Tommy, slackening 
speed very little. “ I’ve got to hurry home. Mommer’s 
going to give me a lickin’.” 

“Gosh! What are we coming to? 
to get licked!” 

“You bet! If I don’t, father Il get home first!” 


Running home 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 
LARGE AND Dienirted UNCLE. “ Why don’t you get 
up and give one of the ladies your seat, Tommy?” 
Tommy. “ Why don’t you get up and give them all 
your seat?” 
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FAMILIAR SIGN 
“THE OWNER OF THIS RESTAURANT IS NOT RESPON- 


RESULT OF READING A 


SIBLE FOR HATS, UMBRELLAS, .OR OVERCOATS, UNLESS 


CHECKED,” 
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By Elizabeth Knight TompKins 


F NG PyAN FRANCISCO, February 8th.—To- 

% day we said good-by, Raymond and 
$1. It was the only thing to do. The 
last month has shown the impossi- 
Za rs dig our being anything — = 
Shg lovers; and I cannot endure the 
Q\) thought that he should fall below 
any man on earth in truth and 
honor because of me. It does not 
matter about me so much—at least it matters only to 
myself: I am such a little star, and the radius of my 
atmosphere measures only a span, while whole con- 
stellations revolve about Raymond. There are many 
people who would be the worse because of any lack in 
him. It is this thought that has given me the courage 





I know that I shall never care for anybody 


to say no and to keep on saying it, realizing as I do 
that it means death in life for me. I know that I shall 
never care for anybody or anything again. Our lives 
have grown into each other’s. until it is like cutting 
a piece of flesh out of me to let him go. 

How would it have been, | wonder, if I had known 
about this other woman when we first began to be 
friends? I have often been conscious that he was try- 
ing to tell me something, but I have hindered rather 
than helped him, because I supposed it was something 
quite different, and my instinct to avert was at the 


moment even stronger than my desire to hear. How 
could he have helped telling me? How could he have 
satisfied himself with those reasons—that I never 


seemed to love him, and was myself so little the kind 
of woman he expected to love? And, afterward, he 
was afraid that what he calls my dreadful Puritan 
conscience would make me give him up. As if he didn’t 
have one himself! Well, a woman can’t be hard on a 
man who does wrong through love of her—particu- 
larly a woman like me, whose whole life has been one 
long ache for love given and returned. I have wanted 
it so much that it has belittled all my other depriva- 
tions. I have always known that no other thing would 
satisfy me, so why should I lament my poverty, my un- 


DRAWINGS BY ADOLPH TREIDLER 


congenial work, or any other of my many troubles, 
when neither wealth nor congenial occupation nor a 
mind free from care could stop this craving? 

And now? Well, I suppose I shall kill it some day 
if it does not kill me first. Love—the love of woman 
for man, I mean—reigns only a short time, when 
measured by years, but, oh! the seconds in a year 
when each second means a stab! And yet, no doubt 
I shall live to see the day when all this suffering will 
seem so remote—the day when love for one man shall 
have given place to loving-kindness toward all my 
fellow creatures. I shall not suffer then, but, Al- 
mighty God, let me die first! I should freeze to death, 
starve utterly, on a diet of loving-kindness. 

I so often think, these days, of a composition I 
wrote at school on use- 
less sacrifices. I de- 
clared that to sacrifice 
the happiness of two 
people for that of one 
was sheer folly, and, 
with all the crudity 
and exaggeration of 
schoolgirl language, 
criticised the writers of 
old-fashioned novels 
who spread abroad the 
idea that self-sacrifice 
is always a virtue, re- 
gardless of values. [ 
feel very much the same 
now; and in this case, 
if sacrificing Mary Ash- 
ton would give Ray- 
mond and me our hap- 
piness, I should say, 
sacrifice her. Ray- 
mond, however, is not, 
thank God! a man who 
could push aside the 
obligations, the over- 
whelming obligations, 
that he is under to her 
and know a moment’s 
happiness; and I could 
not be happy in having 


him lower his stand- 
ards of loyalty and 
truth. No; we should 


both of us be unutter- 
ably wretched. We 
could never forget her 
a ‘moment. When he 
took me in his arms, I 
should feel her there 
between us. And then 
she has been so fine in 
all their relations that 
I do not dare show my- 


self less. so, knowing 
that the day would 
come when he would 


compare us, to my dis- 
advantage. I know 
that he himself never 
doubts which way his 
duty lies, and that he 
let me decide only be- 
cause he felt so sure 
that I should see with 
his eyes. 

The delight of find- 
ing him so true and 
fine has made up to me 
for the disappointment 
his former reticence 
brought me. If he did 
wrong in that, he has 
atoned for it amply. I 
suppose it is weakness, 
but I doubt if my 
character could stand 
having to put him in a 
lower place; it would 
confuse values for me; 
it would do me infinite 
harm. Well, fortu- 
nately, I have not this 
to fear. This last test 
has proved for me beyond doubt what I knew in- 
stinctively from the first moment I met him. O God, 
I thank Thee that Thou hast made him worthy of this 
great love I bear him. 

A week later.—I have decided to put my pride, my 
independence, in my pocket and go to Aunt Rachel. I 
have had another letter from her;—she has quarrelled 
with Kate and wants me. I have only just enough 
pupils to exist on now, and nobody wants music lessons 
in summer. Besides, I cannot stand this hand-to- 
mouth struggle any longer, now that there is nothing 
to look forward to. And what reason is there that 
[ should stay in San Francisco? It is folly to suffer 
as I do at the prospect of putting three thousand miles 
between us. As if mere geographical miles could 
separate us more effectually! I shall hate living with 
Aunt Rachel; but, at all events, I shall have no doubts 
about next week’s rent, and luxury.will be an agree- 
able novelty—at least, so I tell myself. 

New York. Four months later—TI read this para- 
graph in the Argonaut to-day: “ A quiet wedding was 
celebrated Wednesday afternoon at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, 2713 Laguna Street, when Miss Elsie 
Warren became the wife of the well-known society and 
club man, Mr. Raymond Sturgis. The news of the wed- 
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ki ved jee 


or anything again 





ding came as a surprise to the many friends of the 
bride and groom, as the engagement had been kept 
profound secret.” 

Where is Mary Ashton? 
a newspaper? 

San Francisco. Six years later.—To come back rich 

to a city in which one has spent one’s youth in poverty 
is an interesting experience, common to all the uncles 
from Australia in story-books. I thought I had be. 
come so used to my money in the past four years that 
it couldn’t give me a sensation, but I find I was mis. 
taken. There is a flavor in spending money in San 
Francisco that I have never tasted anywhere else. In 
the face of my present absence of sensation, painful or 
otherwise, it seems amusing that I dreaded coming 
back all the time my California blood was calling me 
westward. Once a Californian, always a Californian, 
We all come back to die here—not that I am thinking 
of dying yet. Oh no! Now that I am my own nis. 
tress and have learned not to suffer, I find life a 
pleasant thing. In more ways than one I am my own 
mistress. There is a delicious sense of freedom in not 
being hampered by the scruples that hampered my 
younger self. Nothing ever seems very wrong in these 
days, beyond being unkind to children or to animals. 
Prudence and Self-respect are still in control, however, 
and anything they do not forbid I am at liberty to do, 
It does not offend either of these ladies, for instance, 
that I should let a man find me attractive even when 
it helps him to find his wife less so. Poor Henry 
3urton! I say that, but I am not really sympathetic, 
To make a man suffer, even when one does not (do it 
deliberately—and I never do that,—seems to even 
things up a bit. Oh, this nice sense of emancipation! 
It is delightful to feel that only my own disinclina- 
tion stands between me and the things I used to eall 
sin. I suppose I shall live and die a virtuous woman. 
I know I shall, in fact. Prudence and Self-respect 
would back me up there. and [ shall never care 
enough for any man to defy them. Nevertheless, it 
pleases me to feel free to go to the devil, even though 
I always decide to stay at home. This is my revenge— 
the only one I would ever want—and I find it sweet 
to the taste. He will never know it. I do not want 
him to know it. It is even greater, subtler so—to 
share with no one the knowledge that he has killed the 
good that was in me. I suppose my goodness was not 
a very real thing.—Why do I say that? It isn’t true. 
It was the most real thing on earth except my faith 
in him. Nothing else could have shaken it. But to 
lose faith and hope in one blow, that was too much. 
I have never been aware of possessing a conscience 
from that moment to this. 

It is strange to look on the devastation wrought by 
a force that is absolutely dead—like the desolation 
and ruin about an extinct volcano. I went to all the 
old scenes yesterday and wasn’t even interested. | 
shall bear the scars all my life, but I am no longer 
conscious of the wound. It is unlikely that I should 
meet him, but I don’t care if I do. I shall be per- 
fectly indifferent. Well, that’s disposed of. The next 
thing is to find a home for the summer. It must be 
in Marin County, near Mount Tamalpais, in a beauti- 
ful spot, with trees, water, a view, and all modem 
conveniences. I wonder if [ shall find what I want. 
I can’t bear ugly, inharmonious surroundings. 

The next day.—I went to see the Packards to-day. 
It was great fun—to be a somebody where one has 
been a nobody. I used to be invited to lunch on rainy 
days; now it seems I am to have dinner-parties given 
for me. Which doesn’t mean that I am criticising 
them. No, indeed. Cousin Caroline was always kind, 
and so were the girls; but I was not in their class in 
those days. On their standards I was absolutely un- 
important, for they did not know the only thing that 
would have given me value in their eyes. Now, how- 
ever, I am a personage, and I carry myself like one. 
I impose my own valuation of myself on my world. 
Even in unworldly eyes I am a much more likable 
person, being no longer depressed by work and worry 
and overwhelmed by the insufliciencies of my clothes. 
When I went to Cousin Caroline’s I used to feel as I 
did in a dream I had last night, in which I found 
myself riding horseback in my nightgown, to my it 
tense mortification, although before leaving home | 
had decided that the costume was perfectly suitable. 
No matter how philosophical I was before I started 


Did she too learn it from 








for Cousin Caroline’s, when there I could never rise | 


above my clothes. Accordingly, it was not strange 
that I took an ordinary mortal for a God, because he 
was big enough to discover a princess in a Cinderella 
who never went to a ball. The fact that he never 
minded the shabbiness or unsuitability of my clothes, 
though he dressed so well himself, was more heroic it 
my eyes than if he had jumped off the Oakland ferry- 
boat to pull me out of the water. 

It was a tremendous satisfaction to dress for my 
call to-day. When I got back to the hotel, I found Mr. 
Murray waiting for me. He thinks he has found just 
the house I want. It is.at the foot of the mountain, 
the mountain, built two or three years ago by some 
people named Lewis. I am going to see it to-morrow. 

Marin County. Ten days later—Here I am settled 
in my new home, with far less personal trouble and 
inconvenience than went into the buying of a new 
gown in the old days—not that I ever did buy a new 
gown; the illustration is not realistic. This is 4 
lovely place, with redwoods all to myself, a creek 
bordered with wild azaleas at the bottom of the-gardet 
—such a garden!—a glorious view, and, best of all, 
streams of sunshine everywhere. I have a piano, and 
to-morrow I am going to work again at my songs. 
was counting up; it is nearly a year since I] have 
worked on them—not since that night in Rome whet 
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shelled and refused to be musical and imper- 
longer. Poor dear Rodney! He would not 
1 was telling the truth when I said I 
had lost the power to love. Sometimes I wish it were 
not so true, and again I am unspeakably thankful 
that it is. It is all thankfulness, now that I have got 
Rodney off my mind. Does it hold any joy that can 
pay for the suffering? 

j know I am going to be happy here. I shall prac- 
tise and write music in the mornings, garden and 
ride or drive in the afternoons, read in the evenings. 
isionally I will have one of the Packards over, 
and I will give a house party for Alicia. I can do a 
creat deal for that girl, and I will. She is not of the 
family pattern, and feels cramped in her niche. I be- 
lieve there are few neighbors of the genus that makes 
calls, for which Heaven be thanked. Ill return first 
calls and be very friendly to people when we meet 
on neutral ground, but the intercourse shall end 
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re cal who lives in that shingled cottage at the 
turn of the road? I saw such attractive children 
there to-day, a boy and two little girls. I’d like to 
make friends with them if it need not include their 
parents. . 

The next day.—-lf I were not emancipated from the 
tvranny of the commonplace, I suppose I should be- 
cin the account of to-day’s adventures with a “ What 
a smal! place the world is, anyway!” or a “ Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” . And yet I am not a bit sur- 
prised. It seems as if I had known all along that 
Raymond Sturgis and his family lived in the small 
shingled cottage at the turn of the road. Speaking 
of the commonplace, nothing could have been more so 
than our meeting. I was strolling down the road at 
about six to-night, reaching the turn just in time to 
see a pretty picture. Those adorable children, with 
frantic expressions of joy, were embracing a young 
man, a good-looking young man, who had just emerged 
from the opening of the short cut up the hillside. He 
was so infested with small arms and legs that I was 
quite near them before I saw his face. It was Ray- 
mond, of course. It had to be Raymond by all the 
laws of my horoscope. He could not have passed abso- 
lutely out of my life forever. Things do not happen 
that way. He recognized me before I did him; it 
seems he knew that I had taken the Lewis place. He 
was a little ill at ease at first, and was evidently re- 
lieved by the matter-of-fact way in which I greeted 
No one could have divined from it the manner 
of our parting. Neither of us called the other by 
name, but we shook hands, and he introduced his 
children. Ray, the eldest, is five, and then there is 
Elizabeth, who is four, and little Elsie is two. They 
are beautiful children, with good manners. I don’t 
wonder Raymond is proud of them. We stood there 


talking for a few minutes. 
When I turned to go, Raymond 
said: 


“My wife will come to see 
you. I will tell her that you 
are here.” That he has not al- 
ready told her seems significant 
of something: I don’t quite 
\ know what. 

“She must bring the chil- 
dren. There are some cherries 
on the trees that are begging 
to be eaten.” There was a 
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chorus of appreciative ‘ Ohs”’ at this, and three little 
hands were held out to be shaken. 

This meeting has left me perfectly calm. It is quite 
dead, this thing that I shall never get over. Raymond 
leaves me absolutely unmoved; and yet he is not ap- 
preciably changed. He is as good to look at as ever; 
but now I see his good looks with my eyes, while once 
I felt them in my heart. I wonder what his wife is 
like, whether she knows about me, how she felt about 
Mary Ashton, whether they are happy together, and 
a host of other things that I probably shall discover 
soon. The children certainly look well cared for, and 
their home is neat and pretty. Raymond does not look 
like an unhappy man. Dear me! I hope he isn’t too 
happy. . How wicked that wish would have seemed to 
me once, though probably I should have soothed my 
conscience with the reflection that it would not be just 
for him to be so. I wonder—oh, I wonder so many 
things! 

Three days later—Mrs. Sturgis came to call to-day. 
She did not bring the children, and she had on white 
gloves and a veil and a long gown, and carried a card- 
case. She was very well dressed and extremely pretty 
and well bred, and I liked her, although I am sure she 
would say, “ What a small place the world is, any- 
way!” and if she gave a tea (she would give teas), 
she would say to each guest, “It was so good of you 
to come.” Well, some men prefer that sort of thing: 
it is pre-eminently safe, and you don’t run the risk of 
being misunderstood or disapproved of. I am sure she 
is a good mother, a good housekeeper, and a good wife. 
A man ought to be happy with such a wife, even very 
happy; and yet—and yet—all my vague jealousy (it 
wasn’t vague ence) has gone since I have seen her. 
She is far better-looking than I have ever been, and 
has all the virtues that I lack, including a conscience 
and a good heart; but. oh! how many things there 
are in heaven and earth that she knows nothing of! 
I had been reading Rarahu, and she picked up the 
book. 

“Do you like Loti?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered, with decision. “1 don’t like 
any French novels. I don’t like their morale.” 

I am sure she always thinks of the morale of every- 
thing—such a tiresome trick! The question of conduct 
need not enter into everything; that is almost as 
great a sin as making it enter into nothing. I won- 
der such women can put up with the works of Nature. 
Nature is not moral. I wonder how Raymond likes 
this sort of thing; he would have hated it once. 

I wonder, as [ have wondered all these years, what 
became of Mary Ashton. Shall I ever have the courage 
to ask him?—courage to face the acknowledgment of 
cur common past, I mean. 

Ten days later—It is Sunday evening, and Ray- 
mond has been up here singing to my accompaniment, 
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We were at home with each other immediately 


just as if he had been doing it every Sunday night for 
the past six years. 

This mornittg I met the whole Sturgis family out 
walking, escorting Raymond to the train, as it seems 
he sings in a church choir. For all the fair showing, 
money is evidently not abundant in the Sturgis house- 
hold. Mrs. Sturgis was regretting that she could not 
play her husband’s sccompaniments, mentioning that 
he had often spoke1 of my skill in that line. As the 
result of her remarks, somewhat to the surprise of both 
of us, I faney, it was arranged that he should come up 
this evening for a little practice. Mrs. Sturgis evi- 
dently likes to manage things. It is at the same time 
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amusing and irritating to see the impression 1 make 
on her. It has evidently never occurred to her that I 
might be dangerous. She is even a little patronizing. 
It seems she has what she would call good social con- 
nections, while I, though brought up in San Francisco, 


do not know the local Vere de Veres, and that is 
damning. But all this is terribly unfair. If cireum- 
stances were different, I know that 1 should both 


admire and like her. 

As soon as we got to the piano, Raymond's uneasi- 
ness of manner—it was not marked enough to be called 
embarrassment—left him. We were at home with 
each other immediately, just as we were the first day 
we met, when I played his accompaniments at a char- 
ity concert. It seems as if nothing could be a barrier 
between some people. Their mutual sympathy crashes 
through everything. Their hands are bound to meet. 

Three weeks later—Kvery day I am expecting my 
conscience to wake up, but it doesn’t. I suppose it 
would be more excusable if I were in love with Ray- 
mond. He certainly touches me, appeals to a side of 
me that no other man has ever reached; but the my- 
self, the real me, is absolutely my own now. I do not 
believe I could ever again yield that to any man, 
which, by a paradox, makes me more accessible. I 
seem to have got more nearly into the man’s point of 
view. I suppose it is a dreadful thing to say, but I 
feel as if I could now go on from one affair to another 
in true masculine fashion. 

I can see that I puzzle Raymond tremendously— 
puzzle as well as interest him. He cannot understand 
how a person’s attitude toward life could change so 
radically. Whether he realizes, or even suspects, that 
he is the cause of this, I do not know. He cannot 
understand how it is that I no longer take his charac- 
ter on my conscience, that his loyalty is no longer a 
matter of consequence to me. He knows that I would 
once have damned my soul to spare his sin. He finds 
me more interesting in my fall, however, and_ it 
piques him that he can no longer move me. It is I 
now who am in the superior position. 

As for me, I am always wondering about him. I 
wonder that he has not taken his conduet in the past 
more to heart, that it has not left more mark upon 
him. When feelings are concerned he is always in- 
articulate; but how could any man do to a woman 
what he did to me and meet her afterward without 
a word or a look of regret? Sometimes I wonder if I 
did not imagine it all—if he ever really told me that 
he loved me and should continue to love me through 
time and all eternity. It is no use talking—I do not 
understand the workings of the masculine mind, and 
never shall. 

It is quite evident, however, that he is falling in 
love with me now, and much more unreservedly than 
of old. Once this would have seemed to me the crown- 
ing compensation; I should have eraved such an issue; 
my suffering vanity would have been appeased; I 
should have triumphed in it. Now, unfortunately, | 
do not care, except in so far as it makes an interesting 
situation. I haven’t any vanity to be gratified. | 
fancy it must have died of its grievous wounds. And 
yet it does please something in me to feel a sense of 
power that I never used to have. It makes so for 
power not to care; one is so helpless when one cares. 

As for her, I wish I was not growing to respect her 
so thoroughly, and to like her in spite of myself. She 
is limited, of course, but so true and good, so unselfish, 
and so warm-hearted. How she does love her children, 
while, as for Raymond, he is her sun. She has the 
warmest heart I ever knew. I am coming to believe 
that she was never told about Mary Ashton. Ray- 
mond had learned wisdom. She is not a woman to 
take that which belongs to another. He is going to 
Seattle to-morrow on business, to be gone a fortnight, 
and she is positively suffering at the prospect. 

The next day.—We had an affecting parting, Ray- 
mond and I. He evidently hated to go, and I hated to 
have him. 

Several days later.—1 have been seeing a great deal 
of Elsie Sturgis and the children since Raymond has 
been away. I haven’t wanted to, but it has happened 
The children bring us together. She is so sweet 
and good and unsuspicious that I marvel at myself 
for not being conscience-stricken, I am afraid I shail 
be if I see much more of her, and that is why I want 
to keep out of her way. It would be so stupid to have 
to give this thing up when it amuses me so well. 

A week later—I am going away to-morrow, before 
Raymond gets back. No, my conscience is not troub- 
ling. me, but something has happened. Last Monday 
I took the two little girls to drive. My thoughts were 
elsewhere; I was careless; there was a runaway. We 
all escaped without any serious hurt (if only I had 
a God to thank for it!), though at first we were 
alarmed about little Elizabeth, the doctor fearing in- 
ternal injuries. My ankle was twisted, and we were 
all three badly bruised and frightened. They carried 
us into the Sturgises’, and [ stayed there all night. 
Oh, that fearful night! Elsie was a tower of strength. 


so. 


The goodness of that woman is past belief. Although 
so anxious about Elizabeth, she would leave her to 


come to me every little while to be sure that I wanted 
nothing and to divert my mind, trying to make me 
believe that I was not at all to blame for the accident. 
Nobody had had time to send Ray to bed, and he slept 
beside me on my bed, in all his clothes, just as he had 
fallen asleep, until at about two his mother undressed 
him. Her ways with her children are indescribably 
beautiful. 

I made up my mind to go away the first minute | 
could think coherently, but, strange to say, it was not 
gratitude or admiration that forced me. It was the 
thing I had been afraid of from the first minute of 
meeting Elsie. I cannot run the risk of killing the 
good in her as it has been killed in me. My own con- 
science is not troubling me, but I cannot bear the 
thought that the conscience of another woman should 
be deadened because of me. One may be freer, but 
life has lost its meaning when good and bad have 
become merely names with which to frighten children. 

I wonder, I wonder what has become of Mary Ash 
ton? Has she still a conscience? I suppose I shall 
never know, now. 
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The President-elect’s mother, who died recently 


CGN k: English ancestors of William 

Howard Taft came to the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay in 1678 and 
settled in Worcester County. The 
pioneer settler there was Robert 
raft, who became a_ resident of 
Mendon and one of its proprietors 
in 1679. At the first town meeting 
he was chosen a selectman—an im- 
portant office in those days. The Taft family flour- 
ished in the new colony, and were prominent in local 
affairs for many years. They removei to Uxbridge, 
Massachusetts, early in the eighteenth century. At 
that time the Taft family consisted of Peter Taft, 
his wife Elizabeth, and several children, among whom 
was a son, Aaron, born May 28, 1743. Aaron Taft 
was the great-grandfather of William Howard Taft. 
In 1768 he married Rhoda Rawson, daughter of Abner 
and Mary Allen Rawson, and great-granddaughter of 
Hon. Edward Rawson, Secretary for thirty-six years 
of Massachusetts Bay colony. ; 

Both the Taft and Howard families, from which 
Judge Taft is descended, were residents of Townshend, 
Vermont, during the greater part of a century. 
Townshend was one of the first townships chartered 
in the New Hampshire grants, but the town govern- 
ment was not permanently organized until 1771. It 
is situated on the West River and lies in Windham 
County. The settlement known as Townshend was, 
like most Vermont towns, built on a hill, with the 
meeting-house occupying the highest point of land. 
The district schoolhouse was the next most conspicu- 
ous building. All the dwelling-houses were originally 
built of logs, and, later, frame buildings were erected. 
By the close of the eighteenth century clearings 
around the residences had become greatly enlarged, 
and the towns began to grow in population and im- 
portance. . saw-mill and a grist-mill were built, and 
a blacksmith, a shoemaker, a cabinet-maker, a mer- 
chant, and a doctor established themselves in business 
in -the hamlet. The first settled minister was or- 
dained June 21, 1777. The first schoolhouse was built 
in 1793. 

The pioneers who settled in this new country and 
founded an independent state and organized free in- 
stitutions were men of brain and brawn. They were 
both mentally and physically equipped to cope with 
conditions existing in the land of their adoption. 
They established the town meeting, the chureh, and 
the school throughout the territory. They were most- 
ly English from the older New England colonies. 
Many of them were descendants of the Puritans, who 
had had ample experience in self-government. They 
gave to the towns founded the names of their old 
homes in many instances. 

The ieaders of the “Green Mountain Boys” were 
such men as Thomas Chittenden, Ethan Allen, Ira 
Alien, Samuel Robinson, Moses Robinson, Seth 
Warner, Isaac Tichenor, Nathaniel Chipman, Re- 
member Baker, Paul Spooner, Joseph Bowker, Jonas 
Fay, Samuel Fletcher, and John Hazeltine. These 
men were among the statesmen and military geniuses 
who brought constitutioned calm and domestic peace 
out of civil chaos and destructive war. 

Vermont is a striking illustration of a small polit- 
ieal unit with great influence and power in the Amer- 
ican Union. The State is particularly famed and 
distinguished for the men it has produced. It may 
be claimed with proper modesty that the chief product 
of Vermont is men. Saxe includes women, horses, and 
maple sugar among her famous products. Vermont 
is entitled to distinction as the cradle of Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of the United States. Some of 
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Charles Spooner Forbes 


its Presidential timber has been of original growth, 
and some was early transplanted to the soil of sister 
States, there to be grown to maturity. The Green 
Mountain State is the birthplace or ancestral home 
of seven Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 

The winter of 1798-99 was drawing to a close when 
a sled-load of new settlers and their household goods, 
drawn by two yoke of oxen, arrived in Townshend, 
Vermont, at that time a village of increasing im- 
portance. The new arrivals were Aaron Taft and 
family, of Uxbridge, Massachusetts. One of the boys, 
iPeter R., then fourteen years old, came all the way 
on foot and drove the cow. The snow at the time was 
six feet deep in southern Vermont, and it took nine- 
teen yoke of oxen to move the household goods up the 
hill to the new Taft farm in West Townshend, which 
had been bought from Peter Hazeltine. The deed of 
the farm is recorded in volume three, in the town 
clerk’s records of Townshend, in the following form: 


Peter Hazeltine ) To all people whom these presents 
ae ey \ shall come Greeting: 

Know ve that I Peter Hazeltine of Townshend in 
the County of Windham & State of Vermont. 
Gentleman for and in consideration of the sum of 
Five-Hundred & Sixty seven Dollars to me in hand 
before the ensealing hereof and truly paid by Aaron 
Taft of Townshend in the County of Windham and 
afs. Gentleman this Prescript whereof I do hereby 
acknowledge. I feel therewith fully satisfied and 
contented and thereof and of every Part and Parcel 
thereof do exhonorate and acquit and discharge unto 
the sd Aaron Taft his heirs,. executors and admin- 
istrators forever by theys presents have given granted 
bargained sold and assigned conveyed and confirmgd 
unto him the sd. Aaron his heirs and assigns forever. 
A certain Farm of Land lying & being in the North- 
erly part of Townshend afsd it being the farm which 
the sd Aaron now lives on, containing one hundred 
Acres with an allowance for highways through the 
same Buted and bounded as follows viz: begining at 
a stake & stones sixteen rods easterly of the East 
side of the highway as now traveled on Levi Hayward 
North line where he now lives, thence, North four deg. 
west Twenty rods and one half rod thence North three 
degrees. East Ten Rods, thence North sixteen degs. 
East six rods & one third of a rod West seventeen 
degs. North nine Rods, and one third of a rod thence 
West thirty one degs. North twenty eight rods, and 
one third of a rod to a stake and stones a corner 
thence East Forty-four degs. North twenty-one rods, 
a corner thence North two degs. West seventy one 
Rods stake and stones on Johnson’s Gore, thence West 
ten degs sixty toward a stake and stones a corner 
then East ten degs South thirty eight rods. <A corner 

















Alphonso Taft, father of the President-elect 


clear and truly acquired exonerated and discharged 
of from all manner and all form or other gifts, Grants, 
bargains, sales, Leases, Mortgages, wills, Entails, 
Jointers Dowries, Judgments, Executions or Inecum- 
brances of whatever that might in any way measure 
or degree obstruct or make void this property de- 
scribed. Furthermore I the sd Peter Hazeltine for 
myself, my Heirs and assigns do convey and engage 
the above described premises to the sd Aaron Taft 
his Heirs and assigns against the Lawful claims or 
demands of any Person or Persons whatsoever forever 
hereafter to warrant secure and defend by these pres- 
ents. 

In witness whereof [ have hereunto set my hand 

















View of the Taft and Howard farms at West Townshend, Vermont 


then East Nine degs one hundred and seven rods to 
the bound afore mentioned To have and to hold the 
sd Grant and bargained premisgs with all the ap- 
purtenances privileges & cceneadiiien to the same be- 
longing or in anywise appertaining to him the sd 
Aaron Taft his heirs and assigns forever to be his 
and their own property & benefit and behoof foréver 
and I the said Peter Hazeltine for myself, my Heirs, 
executors, and Administrators do Covenant promise 
& grant to and with the sd Aaron Taft His Heirs 
and assigns that before the ensealing hereof I am 
the true sole and Lawful owner of the above bar- 
gained ‘premises and am Lawfully seized and possessed 
of the same in my own proper right as a good perfect 
and absolute estate in Fee simple and have in my 
own good right full power and lawful authority to 
Grant bargain and confirm said .bargained premises 
in manner as afsd and the.sd Aaron Taft his heirs 
and assigns shall and may from time to time and at 
all times forever hereafter maintain by force and 
virtue of these presents Lawfully peacebly, equitably, 
have Hold, use, Occupy, Possess and enjoy the sd 
bargained premises with the appertenances free and 
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and seal this twenty-third day of Deer A D Seven- 
teen Hundred and ninety-nine. 

Peter HAZELTINE, L. S. 
JouNn HAZELTINE, 
TimotHyY HOLBROOK. 

Personally appd 
JOUN HAZELTINE, 
Just Piece. 


Rec’d to record Dee 26th 1799 and entered this 
First Feb 1800 
A true copy 
attest Ephraim Wheelock Register 


When they came-to Vermont the family consisted 
of Aaron Taft, the father; Rhoda Rawson Taft, the 
mother; six daughters—Milly, Selina, Cynthia, Nancy, 
Sophia, and Mary; and three sons—Jeremiah, Peter 
Rawson, and Samuel, 

In 1799 a frame house had replaced the old log 
eabin, and into this the Taft family moved. ‘The 
building was about 16X18 feet in dimensions, and one 
and a half stories in height. It probably contained 
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three or four rooms. 
The kitchen was the 
living-room, and _ its 
principal feature was 
a big open fireplace 
built. into the wall. 
Supported by project- 
ing stones, there rest- 
ed a bar six or seven 
feet from the floor 
called a_ lug- pole. 
This was made of 
green wood or back 
bars of iron. On this 
were hung chains 
of iron, with hooks 
of various lengths 
called pot-hooks, 
hakes, pot-hangers, 
pot - claws, pot - dins, 
etc. An iron kettle, 
a frying-pan, and a 
bake-pan were cook- 
ing-utensils displayed 
by the housewife. Over the fireplace and across the 
top of the room were hung long poles on which were 
suspended strings of peppers, dried apples, and rings 
of dried pumpkins. An old queen’s arm, or fowling- 
piece, rested on hooks over the fireplace. Wheels for 
spinning flax and wool stood in a corner. Like other 
new settlers, the Tafts raised corn, beans, pumpkins, 
wheat, rye, turnips, beets, and flax. A few sheep sup- 
plied wool for making clothing. Pigs and cows were 
kept to supply meat for the family. In those days 
the streams were filled with trout and the woods were 
full of game. 

The church building of those times was a square 
wooden structure with a truncated roof, surmounted 
by a belfry which served as a lookout-station and held 
a bell. The main body of the building was plain 
and undecorated. The pews were square and_ box- 
like, and the pulpit stood high above the congrega- 
tion. There was no church society or building at 
West Townshend village until early in the nineteenth 
century. In 1810 the first Baptist Church Society 
was organized, of which Sylvia Howard Taft, grand- 
mother, and Alphonso Taft, father of William Howard 
Taft, subsequently became members. Meetings were 
held in the schoolhouse until 1817. 

A meeting-house was built at West Townshend in 
1817 by the village society of Townshend. It was 
used by the Baptists for church services, and among 
the regular attendants were the ‘laft family. The 
church was yemodelled in 1848, but its main appear- 
ance remained unchanged. 

Aaron Taft died in 1808, leaving a wife and nine 
children. His wife died on June 9, 1827. The bodies 
of these two pioneer settlers lie in the little neighbor- 
hood cemetery on Taft hill, in Townshend, and their 
graves are marked by simple old tombstones. To 
Feter Rawson Taft, eldest son of Aaron Taft, was in- 
trusted the management of the farm. He was then 
twenty-four years of age. Peter, like other farmers’ 
boys, had done chores, helped about the farm, and 
attended with more or less regularity the district 
school. Fondness for mathematics resulted in his re- 
ceiving the appointment of County Surveyor. The 
accuracy of his work establishing disputed lines and 
making divisions of real estate brought him into 
public notice, and gave him much employment in 
every part of Windham County. The duties of this 
office often made necessary a long attendance on his 
part at the terms of the County Court. On such 
oceasions he was a willing as well as attentive listener, 
and so gained a knowledge of many legal principles 
which a person of his parts would be apt to apply 
correctly in unfolding the twists of a complicated 
lawsuit. From his decisions as a trial justice the 
public gained great confidence in him, and in one 
capacity or other he was often called upon to decide 
uiatters in dispute between litigants. 

While pursuing his studies, he devoted a portion 
of his time to reading—a habit which grew with 
advancing years. In early manhood he taught the 
winter term of the district school for a number of 
years, or was employed as long as he could be hired 
by the district for that service. As a teacher he had 
an excellent reputation. No person was oftener called 
upon to fill town offices. In one position or other 
his public service was almost continuous. To the 
guidance of business matters he brought intelligence, 
honesty, energy, prudence, and a judgment that hard- 
ly ever mistook the right way. In the efforts to 
establish what is now Leland and Gray Seminary 
Peter Taft took a very active part. His name heads 
the list of corporators, and he was the person desig- 
nated in the statute for calling the meeting which 
organized the corporation. As one of the committee 
for erecting the academy building his foresight and 





Sylvia Howard Taft 


(From an old portrait) 
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executive talent were appreciated. During his resi- 
dence in the State he was one of the board of trustees, 
and was regarded as one of the most thoughtful and 
reliable advisers. 

In 1827 and 1828 he was chosen as the first of a 
board of road commissioners. These were county 
officers and were elected annually by the General As- 
sembly as required by the statute of 1827. The 
nature of the duties cast upon this office often made 
their performance laborious and perplexing. He was 
chosen Judge of Probate for the district of West- 
minister in 1830, 1831, and 1833; a judge of Wind- 
ham County Court in 1835, 1836, 1837; a Justice 
of the Peace in 1818, 1824, 1825, 1835, 1838, and 1840. 
In the General Assemblies of 1818, 1820, and 1824 he 
represented Townshend, and in 1827 and 1834 he repre- 
sented Jamaica. 

Among other Worcester County settlers at this time 
were several families of the name of Howard. Levi, 
the head of one of the Howard families, migrated 
with his family to the territory now known as Ver- 
mont in 1775. Levi Howard was one of the earliest 
settlers in Townshend and an original land proprietor. 
He cleared a forest section of land on the mountain 
in the west part of the town and built a log house 
for his family. Levi Howard had five children— 
Henry, Chapin, Levi, Jr.. Sylvia, and Olive. The eld- 
est son, Henry, inherited the home farm and carried 
it on for many years. The Howard farm adjoined 
that owned by Aaron Taft. The Howard and Taft 
families were close neighbors, and so it came about 
one day in the year 1808 that Sylvia Howard married 
Peter Rawson Taft. 

The only son of Peter Rawson Taft and Sylvia 
Howard Taft was Alphonso, father of the President- 
elect. He was the first descendant of Aaron Taft to 
be born in Townshend. The youth followed in the 
footsteps of his father, worked on the farm, and at- 
tended the district school. Alphonso early developed 
unusual interest in his studies : +d showed himself to 
be possessed of more than ordinary ability. His learn- 
ing enabled him to teach school in his native town. 
When he had earned sufficient money he entered 
Townshend Academy. Alphonso Taft determined to 
have a college education and entered Yale University 
in 1829 at the age of nineteen. Four years later he 


was graduated from Yale with high honors. He 
studied law, and in the year 1840 went west to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and began to practise there. The 


young attorney from Vermont soon acquired a good 
clientage in his new home, and it was not long ‘before 
he was recognized as one of the leading lawyers not 
only in Ohio, but in the West. 

As a young man he had imbibed the spirit and 
adopted the principles of the Whig party in the 
State and nation. When the tocsin was sounded 
in the early fifties for a free-soil party to come into 
the field to succeed the Whigs, Alphonso Taft became 
a pioneer in the movement for the formation of the 
Republican party. He was elected as a delegate from 
Uhio to the Republican national convention in 1856, 
and voted for John C. Fremont as the party candidate 
for President. Later in life Alphonso Taft served 
his party and country in many positions of trust 
and honor. He was at different periods a member of 
the Cincinnati City Council, a school commissioner, 
and a trustee of the University of Cincinnati. From 
1865 to 1871 he was a judge of the City Superior 
Court. In 1876 President Grant appointed him to 
a Cabinet position, and he served as Secretary of War 
from March 8th to May 22d, when he was trans- 


ferred to the office of Attorney-General. In this im- 
portant office he served nearly two years. In 1882 
President Arthur appointed him Minister Plenipo- 


tentiary to Austria, where he remained two years. 
Later he was appointed Minister to Russia, but re- 
signed in 1888 on account of ill health. 

The Taft genealogical tree has flourished since it 
was removed from Vermont soil and transplanted to 
Ohio. There is no evidence of race suicide found in 
the Taft family record. The household of Aaron 
Taft consisted of thirteen members, and his descend- 
ants have well sustained the ancient custom of rais- 
ing good-sized families. 

Alphonso Taft was twice married, and of these 
unions eight children were born, three of whom died 
in infancy. His first wife was his boyhood sweet- 
heart — Fanny Phelps, of Townshend, Vermont, a 
daughter of Judge Charles Phelps. The marriage 
occurred August 29, 1841. There were born to AI- 
phonso and Fanny Phelps Taft two children—Peter 
Rawson, deceased, and Charles Phelps. Charles 
Phelps Taft was born December 23, 1843. Alphonso 
Taft’s second wife was Louise Maria Torrey, daugh- 
ter of a prominent East India tea merchant of Bos- 
ton. She came from a sturdy and prominent New 
England family, and was a woman of sterling char- 
acter and pronounced virtues. Four children were 
born to them, all of whom survive, the eldest being 


William Howard, who was born in Cincinnati on 
September 15, 1857. The second child was Henry 
Waters, born May 21, 1859. The third was Horace 
Dutton, born December 28, 1861; and the fourth, the 
only daughter, is Fanny Louise, born July 18, 1865, 
who married Dr. William Edwards, of Los Angeles, 
California, in 1890. 

Charles Phelps Taft married Anna Sinton, of Cin- 
cinnati, by whom he had four children, two of whom 


are deceased. Those living are Annie Louise and 
Charles Howard. William Howard Taft married 
Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, in June, 1886. They 


have three children—Helen Herron, Robert Alphonso, 
and Charles Phelps. Henry Waters Taft, of New 
York City, Judge Taft’s brother, married Julia Wal- 





bridge Smith, of Troy, New York, in 1883. They 
have three children—Louise Witherbee, Walbridge, 
and William Howard. Horace Dutton Taft, the see- 


ond brother, married Winifred Shepherd Thompson, 
ot Niagara Falls, New York, in 1891. 

The Tafts of Vermont and their descendants have 
ranked among the foremost families of America. From 
generation to generation the members of the Taft 
family have made good their honored heritage. From 
father to son has descended the typical Taft character. 
In the male line they have been big men physically. 
Alphonso was a six-footer with a massive head, Will- 
iam Howard is tall and broad, Horace Dutton is six 
feet four inches in height, and Henry Waters is over 
six feet. The Taft brothers are also big and broad 
men mentally, clean morally, and hard workers. The 
four sons of Alphonso Taft are successful men of 
affairs, and each one has attained distinction in his 
respective vocation. Charles Phelps Taft is a well- 
known man of affairs, the owner of a great newspaper, 
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The old church in Townshend, Vermont 


and a successful financier of Cincinnati. Henry Wa- 
ters Taft is a prominent lawyer of New York City. 
Horace Dutton Taft is head master of the Taft school 
for boys at Watertown, Connecticut. 

A visit to the ancestral home of William Howard 
Taft among the green hills of Vermont is made to-day 
with mueh less difficulty than a journey made one 
hundred years ago. The ox-team has been supplanted 
by the automobile, and the forest has been transformed 
into fertile farms. The Taft farm of one hundred 
acres occupies the brow of the highest hill in Towns- 
hend and one of the highest in Windham County. The 
original farm has been divided and sold to farmers 
owning adjoining farms. Nothing remains of the old 
house where three generations of the Taft family lived 
except the cellar hole and crumbling walls overgrown 
with bushes. 





























Townshend, showing Leland and Gray Seminary, of which Peter Taft was a founder 
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The old Howard homestead at West Townshend, Vermont 
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FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY 





The Present Condition of this 
Country’s Forest Resources 


Few people have anything like a clear 
idea of the amount of forest wealth left 
in this country. Those who think at all 
about this natural resource, which has 
assisted in material development since the 
landing of the first settlers, are usually 
too much influenced by the condition of 
that particular State or section in which 
they are most familiar. 

If they live in a much-deforested or a 
treeless region, the people usually imagine 
that the country’s timber-supply is even 
more limited than is actually the fact; on 
the other hand, with those whose homes 
are located in a section where a pinch in 
timber has not been experienced, the feel- 
ing is likely to be altogether the other 
way, and some become so indifferent at 
times as to think that there is really not 
much reason to worry about a timber 
problem. Both can profit by a reading of 
the actual facts. 

The forests of the United States now 
cover about five hundred and fifty million 
acres, or about one-fourth of the land of 
the whole country. The original forests 
covered not less than eight hundred and 
fifty million acres, or nearly one-half. 

The forests owned by the government 
cover one-fourth of the total forest area, 
and contain one-fifth of all timber 
standing. Forests privately owned cover 
three-fourths of the area, and contain 
four-fifths of the standing timber. Be- 
sides having three times the area and 
four times the forests, the timber land 
privately owned is generally more val- 
uable. 

Forestry, or conservative lumbering, is 
practised on seventy per cent. of the for- 
ests publicly owned and on less than one 
per cent. of the forests privately owned. 
This covers the country’s forest resources 
as they stand to-day. Senator Smoot, 
chairman of the section of forests of the 
National Conservation Commission, in 
outlining the future has said: 

“ By reasonable thrift, we can produce 
a constant timber-supply beyond our pres- 
ent need, and with it conserve the useful- 
ness = our streams for irrigation, water- 
supply, navigation, and power. 

OOhder right management, our forests 
will yield over four times.as much as 





now. We can reduce waste in the woods 
and in the mill at least one-third, with 
present as well as future profit. We can 
perpetuate the wmaval-stores industry. 
Preservative treatment will reduce by one- 
fifth the quantity of timber used in the 
water or in the ground. We can prac- 
tically stop forest fires at a total yearly 
cost of one-fifth the value of the standing 
timber burned each year, not counting 
young growth. 

“ We shall suffer for timber to meet our 
needs, until our forests have had time to 
grow again. But if we act vigorously 
and at once, we shall escape permanent 
timber scarcity.” 





No Romance about Cleopatra 


THE romantic story of Antony and 
Cleopatra is nothing more than a mythi- 
cal legend if we are to believe the state- 
ments made by Signor Guglielmo Ferrero, 
the noted Italian historian, in his lecture 

nm “The History and Legend of Antony 
and Cleopatra” which he delivered at 
Columbia University on December 14th. 
According to the historical facts, Antony 
was not wildly infatuated with the Egyp- 
tian queen and merely married her for 
her money, while Cleopatra, being in 
desperate need of a strong bodyguard of 
soldiers, was willing to part with some of 
her fortune in order to secure the serv- 
ices of the Roman legions. It is from a 
comparison of Plutarch’s conception of 
Cleopatra, with that of Shakespeare and 
other modern poets, that we learn how 
greatly the latter men have idealized this 
royal personage and have given us a mis- 
taken idea of her charms. Portraits of 
the queen which have been discovered by 
archeologists in Egypt portray a woman 
with a fleshy face and a powerful aquiline 
nose, but with none of the features re- 
sembling the countenance of a Venus. 
However, Signor Ferrero considered that 
question of little consequence and _ pro- 
ceeded to show that there are no proofs 
that Antony ever “sighed for” his queen, 
although he was absent from her for three 
years. 

“The simple truth of the matter,’ de- 
clared Doctor Ferrero, “ was that Antony 
wanted Egypt; ...he meant by his 
dynastic marriage to her to establish the 
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Roman protectorate in the valley of the 
Nile, and to be able to dispose for the 
Persian campaign of the treasures of the 
kingdom of the Ptolemies. At that time, 
after the plunderings of other regions of 
the Orient by the politicians of Rome, 
there was but one state rich in reserves 
of precious metals—Egypt. Cesar already 
understood this; his mysterious and ob- 
secure connection with Cleopatra had cer- 
tainly for ultimate motive this political 
necessity, and Antony, marrying Cleo- 
patra, probably only applied more or less 
shrewdly the ideas that Cesar had had. 

. As to Cleopatra, her government was 
menaced by a strong internal opposition, 
the causes of which are ill-known; marry- 
ing Antony, she gathered about her throne 
to protect it the Roman legions. . . . The 
conquest of Persia is the ultimate motive 
of all his policy, the supreme explanation 
of his every act.” 

Antony’s defeat at Actium was caused 
by his soldiers turning against him after 
learning of his treason toward Rome. 
Augustus and the victorious party then 
created the beautiful romance which we 
know in order to further the political 
schemes of the new party in power at 
Rome. 





A Word about Titles 


THERE appears to be an increasing love 
for titles and appellations either as _pre- 
fixes or affixes to the names of individuals 
not of noble birth. This custom is becom- 
ing more and more pronounced in Eng- 
Jand, according to a British writer, who 
is himself of aristocratic rank, and the 
opposite trait, that of dropping titular 
forms, is now the fashion among the no- 
bility. 

The saleswoman in the shops must al- 
ways be addressed or spoken of as the 
‘young lady” or the “lady manageress,” 
though they themselves are not so par- 
ticular in their speech when referring to 
a customer. While making some pur- 
chases at a millinery shop one morning 
the daughter of a famous statesman was 
directed to the counter of the “ young 
lady a little farther on,” and the atten- 
tion of the clerk in question was attracted 
with these words: “ Miss , this young 

person requires some black velvet.’ 

Tradesmen now are “ gentlemen,” and an 














































































amusing incident is told of a peeress who 
had occasion to visit a furniture shop. 
She had been there only a few days pre- 


viously and desired that the same “ per- 
son” should wait upon her as on the 
former occasion. “Is it the gentleman 
over there with a fair mustache?” in- 
quired the manager. “No,” replied the 


irritated peeress, “ it is the nobleman next 
to him with a bald head.” 

An ingenious rule for the use of the 
affix “esquire” is practised by gne of 
Britain’s “ younger sons” in his relations 
toward tradesmen. When the young man 
has settled his account with a creditor 
he merely addresses the latter as “ Mr.,” 
but when a bill remains unpaid the im- 
portunate creditor is pacified and flat 
tered with an “ esquire.” 


A New Use for the Cat 


THE status of the cat has suddenly risen 
in Japan, and the few families in that 
country which are without these pets are 
on the alert to secure one or more of them 
wherever they may be found. The cause 


of this increased demand for felines is 
due to the statement recently made by 
Doctor Koch, who advised the keeping of . 
cats as the best means of avoiding the 
plague. The Japanese authorities have 
taken a census of the cats in several of 
the larger cities, and in Osaka, whose 
population is 1,500,000, it was learned that 
48,222 families kept cats to the number 
of 54,389. In addition to these it is esti- 
mated that there are 5,696 homeless 
felines, and, remarkably enough, those 


sections of the city which are frequently 
visited by the plague were free from cats. 


The number of the animals without a 
home is rapidly diminishing because their 
value as a plague preventive does not de- 


pend upon the quality of the breed, so 
that the common or garden variety is 
equally as efficient as the thoroughbred. 


REDUCE THE CARES 
of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to 
use Borpen’s PEERLESS BRAND Evaporated MILK 
in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Results 


will be more satisfactory than with most “fresh” milk. 
The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute 
PEERLESS MILK with water to any desired richness. ,*, 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*« 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 











position. 

_ Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 178 
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CLARK’S CRUISE OF * ARABIC” 


16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 


TO THE ORIENT 


February 4 to April 17, 1909. 
Sovmty-tve days, costing only $400. 0.00 and Ps. - 
cluding shore excursions. SPECIAL FEATI 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 pty i 
Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople Athens, 
Rome, the Riviera, etc. uise Round the W orld, 
Oct. 16,1909. 20 TOURS TO EUROPE, $250 up. 
F. C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK. 





The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, 
not only makes the best obtainable wood 
and steel filing cabinets in the world, but 
they also make supplies, such as vertical 
file folders—guides—card index record and 
"4 cards, etc. 

ed the best results in office equip- 
‘ane uy from the house who is respon- 
sible for the supplies as weli as the cab- 
inets. 


It guarantees both. Catalogue free. 
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A Government 


Benzoate of 


Its Effect The Government Says: 


Upon Health ‘‘Benzoate of Soda is highly objectionable and produces a very serious dis- Soda 
turbance of the metabolic functions, attended with injury to digestion and health.” 




















The Government Says: 


“‘ The evidence which has accumulated as a result of all these researches 
conducted in the Department of Agriculture, as well as the result obtained as How Tc 
the outcome of other researches, both in the United States and abroad, point so Foc 
strongly to the POISONOUS properties of preservatives that their use as a class Contai: 


should, under the act, be inhibited in food and food products.” 


What Benzoate A powerful chemical anti-ferment—tasteless, odorless, imperceptible. 
of Soda Is! Benzoate of Soda is a coal tar product. It cannot be classed as a food. Ik is 


not a form of baking soda, as many believe. 
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Last year 30,000 visitors were freely shown 

through Heinz Model Kitchens. An estab- 

lishment that has for many years kept its 

doors open must use approved methods 

and proper materials; its products 
are always safe to buy. 
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hy Benzoate of Benzoate of Soda, as well as other drugs and chemicals in foods, has 
da Is Used usually two uses: either to cover up unwholesome or inferior raw materials or 
Jis- Soda Is Use to prevent fermentation in products not well enough prepared to keep otherwise. 
,* In view of the questionable character of materials and methods made possible 
by its use, the presence of Benzoate of Soda warrants you in asking yourself, 
‘Was the food prepared in sanitary surroundings? Were the methods clean 
and proper? Is it really eatable?” _ 
hes : The Government protects you by requiring that the presence of Benzoate of 
as 4 FLOW To Avoid Soda in a food must be stated on the label. ‘Therefore, 
7 Foods Examine All Food Labels Carefully 
ass /Containing It - | 
The Government authorities require that when a food contains Benzoate of 
Soda, it shall be so labeled. Do not be deceived. This labeling is always 
1. obscure and in fine type. You will need to look closely for the statement : 
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“Contains one-tenth of one per cent Benzoate of Soda.” When buying goods 
sold from bulk and you cannot see the label, you must depend upon your grocer 
or the reliability of the brand. 


34 Varieties 
Pure Foods 
___ —No Drugs of Any Kind 


Mince Meat, Tomato and Fruit Products are the foods most frequently made 
of low grade materials and preserved with chemicals. 


Not only are the materials in Heinz Mince Meat thoroughly high grade, but 
they are even better than you could buy from the average grocer, should you wish 
to make mince meat at home. So a repared, so skillfully blended, that 
there can be no question as to the purity mt goodness of Heinz Mince Meat. 


Heinz Tomato Products—Ketchup, Chili Sauce, Tomato 


Soup—are made from sound, whole tomatoes, prepared imme- 
— after being taken from the vines. Every ingredient 
added—every detail of preparation—is up to the Heinz standard. 


Heinz Fruit Products—Preserves, Apple Butter, Jellies, 
etc.—are made of fresh, whole fruit. We use none but pure 
granulated sugar, spices of our grinding. 


Let us send Booklet on Heinz 57— 
where and how they are prepared. 






























H. J. HEINZ CO., 
New York—Pittsburgh—Chicago—London 
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THE FLOOD OF NEW SECURITIES 


ayy N investor was talking to a Wall 


iia 
\ 





iY Street man recently about the 
%) reasons for the present great out- 
put of new securities. “ Here,” said 
the investor, “in the midst of a 
period of but very moderate trade 
activity and on top of borrowings 
from the public, last year, of nearly 
a billion and a half dollars, the cor- 
porations are again in the market for immense 
mounts of money. Why do they want to borrow now 
and on such a seale? What will be the effect of the 
sale of all these new securities?” “ It’s January,” re- 
plied the Wali Street man, “and in January, you 
know, money is generally easy, and we look for the 


corporations to come into the market for big amounts 
of money.” The business man was not entirely satis- 
fied with this reply. ‘* I’m not borrowing over sixty- 


five per cent. of my usual amount,” he thought, “ and 
vet, surely, fron: the extent of these new issues and 
the way in which they are being snapped up, there 
niust be very good reasons not only why the corpora- 
tions want to borrow so much money just now, but 
also why the public appears so anxious to lend it to 
them.” 

The same question has presented itself to a good 
many other business men and investors, and the same 
conclusion that there must be special reasons for exist- 
ing conditions has led to a great deal of intelligent 
investigation of the subject. Why are the corporations 
o anxious to borrow at present? Is it the fact that 
they have large issues of notes maturing in the near 
future, and that they consider the present time as a 
highly favorable one in which to raise the money by 
the sale of long-term bonds? Or is it that the present 
is the first opportunity in over two years for a good 
many companies really in need of money to raise it on 
favorable terms? Or do business-managers, perhaps, 
see ahead a period of trade activity, and are they 
anxious to provide themselves with additional capital 
while it is still obtainable at low rates? 

Not any one, but all three of these reasons are re- 
sponsible for the great borrowing movement under 
way at present. Measured by influence exerted so far, 
however, the reason first mentioned (the necessity for 
paying off maturing obligations) is by all odds the 
most important. The investment markets of 1907 and 
1908. it will be recollected, were of such a character as 
to make impossible the financing of the corporations’ 
needs in the regular way; and during those two years 
‘lone about $640,000,000 of short-term notes were 
sold. These notes ran mostly for one, two, and three 
vears--hardly any of them for a longer time. So 
that they are coming due now in enormous amounts 
and will continue to come due all through this year 
and the next. Now these notes must be regarded as 
capital requirements, and must be funded as they 
come due into long-term bonds. They were issued to 
pay for expenditures properly chargeable to capital 
account, and were put out with the distinet idea that 
When they came due investment market conditions 
would be sueh as to allow their conversion into regular 
long-term bonds. So far the plan has worked out 
admirably, but it means, after all, a great amount of 
what is no more than delayed financing, financing 
which should properly have been done two or three 
years ago, but which was, perforce, laid over till a 
more favorable time—which happens to be the present. 

Refunding operations, however, are responsible only 
for a part of the big demands on investment capital. 
iy many important corporations the present oppor- 
tunity to sell bonds has been anxiously awaited for 
several years. Not since the period of the authoriza- 
tion of big bond issues back in 1905 has there been 
a time when it was possible for the less important 
railroads to sell their bonds at fair prices. And dur- 
ing that time, especially in its early part, there was 
every reason to increase capitalization. Some of the 
rnilroads, as we have seen, adopted the expensive ex- 
pedient of issuing high interest-bearing notes and 
thus tiding over the time of the unfavorable bond 
market. But even then, in many cases, the amount of 
notes issued was kept down to the smallest possible 
proportions. Such finaneing was regarded as little 
better than a necessary makeshift, and the time was 
anxiously looked forward to when capital could be 
raised to carry on the pressure of business on hand. 

That time has come now, and even with the marked 
reduction in the pressure of business on the railroads’ 
facilities, there is little reason to think that they 
will threw away the opportunity for which they have 
waited so long. It is only the relaxation of the 
business pressure which has made present easy invest- 
ment conditions possible, and it is during such periods 
that the corporations have to provide themselves with 
funds. As a matter of fact, issues of bonds under 
authorizations made some time ago by the less im- 
portant railroads have been comparatively moderate 
in volume as yet. Before the present easy-money 
period is over, however, a great deal of this sort of 
financing is sure to be done. Any sign of decided im- 
provement in business or any indication of change 
from present easy-money conditions will mean the 
quick bringing out of a number of these issues. 

So much for the reasons why the corporations want 
to borrow. How will their big demands affect the 
situation? Everything depends upon the available sup- 
plies of investment capital. If most of last year’s 


By Franklin Escher 


idle money has been invested already, the issue: of so 
great a volume of new securities is bound seriously to 
affect prices. But if the amount of money awaiting 
investment is still very large, and if Europe is willing 
to participate on a fair scale, it may be that the new 
issues, great as they are, will be readily absorbed. 
What light is there on this point? 

First the deposits in the banks. Between December, 
1907, and December, 1908, roughly speaking, deposits 
in all the national banks in the country increased 
$543,000,000. Not all of this was new money, by any 
means; most of it was money which had been hoarded 
during the panie and which, as confidence returned, 
was put back into the banks. But, looked at from the 
standpoint of its availability as investment capital, 
this increase of over half a billion dollars in bank de- 
posits does mean a tremendous increase in the security- 
buying power of investors. Very little money hoarded 
outside the banks is ever put directly into securities. 
Practically the whole amount so hoarded at the end 
of 1907 and the beginning of last year had to be de- 
ducted from the available supply of investment capital. 
But when it began to go back into the banks it began 
to become available again for the purchase of securi- 
ties. .A man who fears for his money puts it into a 
safe-deposit box. As his confidence comes back he puts 
it back in the bank. Later, if he considers his balance 
too large, he is apt to use some of it to buy securities. 

Another statistical indication of the great increase 
in the amount of available investment capital is to be 
found in the gain in the country’s total supply of 
money in circulation during the past year. Notwith- 
standing a net loss on the European gold movement 
of about $40,000,000, the total supply of money in 
the country increased $56,000,000 during 1908. When 
it is considered that a very large part of this amount 
can be made the basis of further loan increase, it 
will be seen that the infusion of so large a sum into 
the circulation means a great deal in the way of added 
buying-power on the part of investors and institutions. 

These figures are interesting as showing the great 
increase in available investment capital during the 
past year, but they are hardly needed in forming the 
conclusion that investors all over the country have 
money. and that they are waiting for a good chance 
to put it into securities. Among bond dealers who 
come into close touch with people in general, the 
opinion is unanimous that, even with all the great 
amount of investment which has been going on al- 
ready, there is an immense amount of money now 
lying idle which will eventually find its way into 
securities. There are a number of good reasons why 
this should be so. First, of course, is the fact that as 
business in general is being carried on at not over two- 
thirds of its normal volume, only about two-thirds 
of the amount of money normally needed to carry on 
business is now being used—to make the illustration 
very plain, a small retailer who under ordinary cireum- 
stances might carry a stock of goods worth $900 would 
now be carrying a stock worth only $600, and would 
have the rest in the bank. Secondly, there is the fact 


that the rise in securities during the closing months of 
last year was so rapid and continuous that thousands 
of cautious investors all over the country would have 
nothing to do with the market, preferring indeed, to 
let their money lie idle in the banks than to come in 
and buy at the high prices. Lastly, there is all the 
crop money to be taken into consideration, the vast 
amount of money which has gone into the agricultural 
sections in exchange for the harvests, and which 
forms a fund into which tens of millions of new 
securities can easily be absorbed. 

Investors’ security-purchasing power is very great— 
of that there can be no doubt. From bank statistics, 
from the united opinion of those in a position to judge 
correctly, from the very way in which the new offer- 
ings of bonds are being taken, it is plain that there 
is a yreat mass of uninvested capital in the country. So 
far on the present movement the advantage has been 
all with the borrower—for every dollar the corpora- 
tions have wanted to borrow there has been a dollar 
of investment capital readily offered. How long will 
this condition continue? That depends, of course, 
upon the extent to which these companies which have 
money to borrow accommodate their demands to the 
supply of capital in sight. Borrowing movements have 
been overdone in the past, and very disagreeable con- 
ditions have been created by making the demands 
upon capital unreasonably large. As against the 
chance of recurrence this time, however, there is all 
the lesson of 1907 still fresh in mind. 

But to however satisfactory a degree we ourselves 
may be able to finance the capital needs of the corpora- 
tions, Europe’s attitude toward our new securities 
will be of the utmost importance in shaping the 
course and extent of the borrowing movement. What 
are the prospects of substantial foreign participation? 
Excellent, to judge from the share which foreign houses 
have taken in the issues already made. Of our stocks, 
with the tremendous rise they have had, the foreign 
investor wants nothing. But with bonds, and par- 
ticularly new bonds issued on an attractive income 
basis, the case is different. And to even a more marked 
degree than in this country, investment capital abroad 
is idle. The Paris market to a certain extent is pre- 
empted with the Russian loan, but trade in Germany 
and England is slow to recover and money is in great 
supply. Furthermore, a very large amount of Ameri- 
ean stocks were sold on the December rise by foreign 
holders, and a good deal of this money is seeking re- 
investment. It will not go into American stocks again 
for a good long time, but the eagerness with which the 
foreign houses participate in the bringing out of the 
new issues shows that these houses believe that foreign 
investors’ money will go into American bonds. Just at 
present the plethora of investment capital here blinds 
us somewhat to the importance of the foreign partici- 
pation. Later, when the expected revival of business 
begins to make inreads on the capital supply, the tak- 
ing out of the market of millions of dollars’ worth 
of the new securities by foreign investors will be 
better appreciated. 




















BALLOTING FOR THE FIRST ELECTION IN TURKEY 


The Turkish election lacks the intense excitement and strenuousness so prominent in our own politics. 
Great seriousness and dignity attend the casting of the ballots, as though it were the occasion of a 
religious ceremony instead of a decidedly worldly manifestation of the new order in Turkey 
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A Woman’s Unique Farm 


In the southwestern part of the State 
of Michigan lives a woman who earns a 
livelihood by conducting a farm of a 
unique type—the raising of peppermint. 
Forty acres are under cultivation and each 
vields annually a profit of $40, and often 
half again as much when the price of pep- 
permint oil rises. It fluctuates between 
$1 and $5 per pound, but the product 
may generally be held for a favorable 
price. 

The best land for a peppermint farm 
is reclaimed swamp land, although any 
low ground that is sufliciently fertile will 
answer the purpose. Every five years the 
crop should be changed, or else the pep- 
permint will exhaust the soil to such an 
extent that a profitable yield cannot be 
obtained. Fifty pounds of oil to the acre 
may generally be produced for each of four 
consecutive years from the first cutting 
of the pepermint hay, and usually there 
is a second cutting which adds ten pounds 
more. If an attempt be made to raise 
mint for a fifth year the yield of oil 
would fall below forty pounds and a sec- 
ond cutting would be impossible. 

Peppermint is grown from roots which 
are planted in furrows three feet apart 
after the soil has been deeply ploughed 
and carefully harrowed. These roots, usu- 
ally from one-eighth to three-quarters of 
an inch thick and about two feet in 
length, are placed in the furrow so as to 
form a continuous line. The planting is 
done by hand, the roots being carried in 
a bag and immediately covered over as 
soon as they are laid in the furrow, lest 
their moisture evaporate. When the mint 
begins to shoot above the ground it must 
be weeded, or else the hay and the result- 
ing oil will be filled with impurities. 

About the middle of August the first 
crop is in full bloom and ready for cut- 
ting, and a month later the second cut- 
ting may be made. The hay is then 
thrown into windrows and left until it is 
thoroughly dry, when it is ready to be 
run through a still and the oil extracted. 
To produce one pound of oil requires at 
least 325 pounds of dry hay, but unless 
the soil is well fertilized the crops will 
rapidly deteriorate. 





The Undesirable Bachelor 


ENGLIsH bachelors should take warning 
and join the ranks of the benedicts before 
the government levies a tax upon their 
single blessedness. It is claimed that the 
unmarried man does not bear his share of 
the burden of taxation because he pays 
only the income tax and indirect tax- 
ation for one person, while the average 
married man pays both of these in addi- 
tion to an “inhabited-house duty,” local 
rates, and indirect taxes for the average 
family of four. Obviously the married 
man is at a disadvantage. 

The stability and power of a state are 
closely concerned with its married popu- 
lation, and bachelorhood was discouraged 
even among the ancients, often by a loss 
of certain political rights. Statistics 
show that in England the number of bach- 
elors is increasing. Unmarried men of 
twenty years and upward have increased 
20 more per 1000 in the decade between 
1891 and 1901. The annual report of the 
Registrar-General recently issued shows 
that the proportion of bachelors per 1000 
males of fifteen years and upward was 
386 in 1871 and 421 in 1901. 

A tax upon bachelorhood is not alto- 
gether improbable, because we can find 
precedents for it in English law at times 
when the nation’s expenditures were ab- 
normally great. During the reign of 
William III. every unmarried man above 
the age of twenty-five years was compelled 
to pay a special tax varying from 
ls to £12, 10s, according to the per- 
son’s income. This was levied until 1706. 
In 1785 bachelors’ servants were taxed 
at a higher rate than were ordinary do- 
mestics, and five years later Pitt’s grad- 
uated income tax was more severe upon 
the unmarried than upon the married 
men. Truly, the bachelor needs beware! 





Who Was the Lady? 


AT a recent performance of The Merry 
Widow, during its engagement at the 
Cambridge Theatre, the audience was 
greatly interested in a particularly beau- 
tiful young woman who occupied one of 
the boxes. She wore an exquisite gown 
of white satin trimmed with glistening 
sequins and her hair was dressed most 
elaborately. Three Harvard undergrad- 
uates were in the box and paid her every 
attention, while the curious ones in the 
audience, including a number of students, 
ventured guesses as to who the fair 
stranger might be. Undergraduates are 
not permitted to have a box at this thea- 
tre unless accompanied by a lady, who 
must be a relative, but no one remembered 
having seen the lady in question at any 
of the ’varsity functions. 


On the following day a full explanation 
of the mysterious theatre-party leaked 
out. It developed that the “lady” was 
a Harvard undergraduate who, with his 
three classmates, had successfully evaded 
the college rule by means of this perfect 
disguise. The quartette had taken dinner 
at a fashionable restaurant and a taxi- 
cab brought them to the playhouse, where 
there was not the least suspicion of the 
hoax. Such extreme care had been taken 
in preparing the disguise that it is not 
remarkable that the distinguished “ lady ” 
defied even the closest scrutiny. A fa- 
mous dressmaker’s services were secured 
in making the costume and the beautiful 
coiffure was obtained from a noted theat- 
rical wig-maker. 





The Beach is Public Property 


THE New York State Court of Appeals 
has handed down a decision in a lawsuit 
which will seriously affect the many sea- 
side resorts in the vicinity of New York 
City. The gist of the matter is that all 
barriers, such as bulkheads, fences, and 
the like which extend across the beach 
and prevent walking along the beach at 
high tide are illegal and must be removed. 
This decision, which was unanimous, re- 
lates to every bit of water front which is 
reached by the ebb ‘and flow of the tides 
and millions of dollars in property rights 
are involved. 

The lawsuit in question was brought 
several years ago by John A. Barnes 
against -the Midland Terminal Company, 
which had built a resort known as “ Mid- 
land Beach” on Staten Island and had 
erected a wall which shut out the patrons 
of the adjoining “ Woodland Beach.” The 
Midland Company also constructed a pier 
which ran across the beach. 

The court found that any pier or super- 
structure which prevented the public from 
free access to the beaches may be removed 
by the authorities or may become a cause 
for damages by an owner of adjoining 
property if it interferes with his bathing, 
boating, or fishing. This means that in 
the future one may stroll along the beach 
from Manhattan to Coney Island without 
being compelled to make a detour inshore 
to avoid the premises of intermediate re- 
sorts. The decision of the New York court 
will probably be accepted as a precedent 
in New Jersey and Connecticut as well. 





An Auction of Royal Jewelry 


SoME rare jewels will probably soon be 
offered at auction in Paris by the Mont 
de Piété, the state pawnbroker of France, 
and if this occurs the bidding is certain 
to be spirited. About fifteen months ago 
the Sultan of Morocco became involved 
in financial difficulties and a supply of 
ready cash was absolutely necessary to 
meet the emergency. The only available 
assets were the court jewels and other 
valuable ornaments and it seemed expe- 
dient to visit a pawnshop with these. The 
reliable French shop was recommended 
as a safe depository, and $250,000 was 
advanced to Sultan Abd-el-Aziz on the 
jewels at a rate of seven per cent. inter- 
est for twelve months. An additional one 
per cent. was added for the cost of ex- 
pert valuation. 

According to the terms of the transac- 
tion the duration of the loan might be 
extended by payment of the interest, but 
the Sultan has been unfortunate in his 
investments and is unable to meet his ob- 
ligations. The days of grace are at an 
end and the Parisian “uncle” has been 
debating whether to sell his valuable se- 
curities as would be done in the case of 
an ordinary customer. If the jewels go 
under the hammer the Mont de Piété will 
undoubtedly clear a handsome profit, be- 
cause the jewelry connoisseurs are eagerly 
anticipating the opportunity to bid upon 
the valuables. 





The Thornless Cactus is 
} Assured 


LUTHER BURBANK’Ss thornless cactus has 
justified the highest expectations with 
which it has been regarded, according to 
a recent report from the California ex- 
perimental station. During the past sum- 
mer fields of this plant were under cul- 
tivation and, almost without exception, 
the growth of cacti was without spines. 

Many scientists had feared that when 
the thornless variety of cactus was given 
a practical test on a large scale a rever- 
sion of type would occur and the objec- 
tionable thorns again, appear, but this 
theory has been disproved. Burbank, the 
wizard - among horticulturists, has _per- 
formed another miracle and his spineless 
cactus should eventually provide an in- 
exhaustible supply of fodder for the cat- 
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Sold only in 
Moisture Proof 


»% Uneeda Biscuit 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


What makes them the only 
choice of millions? 


Whet makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit? 


National-Biscuit-Goodness— 


Of Course ! 
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Liqueur 
Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés, 
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WOMEN—LADIES—MAIDS—GIRLS 


“The Royal Road to Beauty” 


Ask for Book F 
THOMPSON OF WORCESTER Worcester, Mass. 





FOR MEN 


OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 





Mediterranean, 


Egypt, and the 
Holy Land 


Leaving New York Feb. 11, 1909 


By S.S. Grosser 


Kurfuerst 


visiting Funchal, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Valatta (Malta), Piraeus, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Beyrout, Haifa, Jaffa, Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa, Villafranca, PuntaDelgada,and New York—413,500 Miles ona 
Floating Palatial Hotel, containing ali modern appoint- 


Duration 74 Days - - -Cost $350 up 


including sight-seeing and carriage rides 
trips extra. 
Igiers, Genoa. 


at each port of call. 


Tickets have an optional return privilege permitting passen- 
gers toreturn by any North German Lloyd steamship before Au- 
gust 1,1909 withoutextra charge. Write forillustrated booklet. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Messrs. Oelrichs & Co., General Agents, 


5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Or any local agent in your city. 


® 


Side 
Good accommodations available to Madeira, Gibraltar, y%} 
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Be A Manufacturer 





In 3 Years 
Started With Two 28d 
Hand Sewing Machines 
You Should Do AsWell 


its infancy. 
a smali town ten 

We began with two sewing machines. Our rat- 
ing in Dun and Bradstreet will show you how we 
have prospered, as pioneers in a business offering 
enormous returns for the ordinary energy and 
sinall capit. al demi inded. It’s no speculation—no 
get-rich- quick dream. It must have proper atten- 
tion, and it will pay you well—the field for canvas 
gloves is unlimited. 

Best of all, the small glove factory need fear no 
trust competition. The enormous demand should 
easily care for your product. 

To avoid increasing our own capacity, as we have 
done repeatedly, we shall start a few factories else- 
where and aid them by our own experience. 


We hope to make our profit from the cloth we shall 





— -We Give You The Tools 


ness,”’ 

giving you detailed advice and priceless pointers covering 

an industry that has already made many rich, and is still in 
An Ohio woman began the glove business in 





-- According To Our Simple Easy Plan 


We will start you in the Canvas 

Glove Business, presenting you 

with the necessary tools, if you will 
purchase from us the raw material 
required in the making of the gloves, 

We will do more: we will first send you a 
free copyeof ‘‘The Secrets of the Glove Busi- 
a book based squarely on our own experience, 


years ago. She is now worth $100,000. 
sell them, but they will not be obligated in any way 
to buy from us if we ask more than market prices. 

These factories can be started for $50 and up- 
wards. If you want to own such a factory in your 
district, write to day. Start in your own home or 
a cheap store-room. 

Even with borrowed money, you should pay out 
in three months and have plenty of working cap- 
ital left. 

A postal-card request brings our book. This is 
simply a chance to own a business which, witha 
reasonable amount of work and attention, should 
yield you thousands of dollars yearly in clean cash 
profits. We must expect you to succeed, or we 
would not furnish you free tools. 


We offer free the necessary tools, up to $145.00 in value, in proportion to the amount 


of cloth taken. 


Never before in business history has a better offer been made to ambitious men. 
Write to-day for the free book and full information about our free offer 


miss it. 


Do not 


The McCreery Mfg. Co., 452 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 








306 MILLION DOLLARS 


New Life Insurance in 1908—The 
Prudential’s Most Remarkable Year. 


The year 1908 will pass into history as a 
year of ‘badeces depression, of diminished 
incomes and reduced salaries. It will also 
be recorded as the year in which the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America wrote 
over $306,000,000 of new, paid-for life 
insurance. This would have been a splen- 
did record in the piping times of prosperity. 
It is a most extraordinary rec wal of success 
in view of the universal business depression 
which characterized the year 1908. The 
facts of the depression and the figures of 
the Prudential seem irreconcilable. But it 
may be true that the disturbed conditions 
were influential, on the one hand, in causing 
the consideration of a wise provision for the 
future, through life insurance. On the 
other hand, the Prudential’s new low-cost, 
ordinary, industrial and monthly income 
policies offered advantages of life and in- 
come insurance which appealed to those 
who were considering insurance protection. 
The high standing of the Prudential also 
makes it possible to do business satisfac- 
torily—because there can be no doubt of a 
Prudential promise. Whatever the con- 
clusion, the fact remains that in a year of 
great financial stringency there was enough 

cash in the country and a desire on the part 
of the public to buy and pay for $306,000,- 





000 of Prudential insurance. 


25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 














THOUSAND WORDS PER MIN- 
UTE, over a single wire, when the older 
Telegraph Companies average only 15 


words per minute, makes possible the 
above-named rates and other startling innova- 
tions in telegraph service that are sure to inter- 
est every progressive American. 


The Telepost Company’s first lines are now 
¢ in operation. Line construction is being 

pushed in many widely separated sections, 
and additional cities are to be connected in rapid 
succession until every city in the United States 
is given the Telepost’s quick and accurate ser- 
vice, at rates so low that all can afford to carry 
on their more important correspondence by wire. 








An interesting illustrated booklet has been 
q prepared, describing in detail the invention, 
its operation, its economy, its rapidity and 
its accuracy. Mailed without cost to any one 
asking for Booklet No. 109. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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CRABB’S ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES 


A new edition of this standard ref- 
erence work is now ready. $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


3ANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _ Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 


cates of Deposit. 


























| Travellers’ Letters of 








Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 


| Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Administrator 


$9,500,000 


Credit, Foreign Drafts 





























Dwight, 1. 
Marion, Ina, 
Plainfield, Ind. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorado, 
West Haven, Conn, Des Moines, Ia. 
Washington, D. ¢., Crab Orchard, Ky. 
211 N, Capitol St, Lexington, Mass, 





Portland, Me, 

Grand Rapids, Mieh., 
265 8. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Mt. Louis, Mo. 

Manchester, N. H. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Plttsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. 
Torento, Ont., Canada. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England, 


Ruffalo. N. Y. 
White Plains. N. Y. 
Portland, Oregon 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

S812 N. Broad St. 
Marrisburg, Pa. 


College Ave. 














The Tunis Ghetto 


THE crowded condition of the Hebrew 
quarter in big cities is well known. No- 


where, however, is this evil more pro- 
nounced than in the “Hara” of Tunis, 
where it is estimated—for no _ official 


record has been kept—that there live at 
least 30,000 poor Jews, of whom 7,000 are 
dependent on public charity. This popu- 


lation leads an existence isolated from 
the community at large. The Tunisian 
Jew grows poorer year by year, since, 


owing to the introduction of modern busi- 
ness methods, notably that of the depart- 
ment-store system, which calls for a pro- 
fessional training, he finds it more and 
more impossible to make a living at his 
old profession of peddler and dealer in sec- 
ond-hand goods. 

Jews have occupied the place since re- 
mote times. .There is, in fact, good ground 
for the belief that a portion of the pres- 
ent Hebrew population is of indigenous 
descent. Certain Punic practices survive 
in their religious ritual and indicate old 
habitation. Yet, like other aborigines, 
they do not live on an equality with more 
recent arrivals. Original occupants are 
viewed as aliens by the French authori- 
ties, since the Jew is not subject to mili- 
tary service in the Foreign Legion. On 
the other hand, when as a stranger—say, 
for instance, an Italian or an English- 
man—the Jew appeals to a French tri- 
bunal, he is treated as a “ subject of the 
reigning” Bey —that is, as one under 
Mussulman law, while at the same time 
in his personal relations he is subject to 
the Hebrew or rabbinical tribunal. Hence, 
in order to avoid confusion between juris- 
dictions, it is suggested that Jews be made 
amenable to French law. 

It follows that in order to rehabilitate 
themselves the inhabitants of the Hara, 
held thus at arm’s-length by the French 
and Arabs, have first to justify their 
claims as citizens. The present outlook 
is discouraging enough. A Hebrew chari- 
table institution is practically responsi- 
ble for the continued existence at all of 
this indigent city, which ought to be pulled 
down, while its site should be cleansed 
before the rebuilding of a new quarter. 
To give an idea of the abomination of 
these crowded alleys: when, as happens 
frequently, a row of houses, rotten to the 
last degree, crumbles of itself, no builder 
is to be found disposed to undertake the 
work of reconstruction. Such is the re- 
pulsion with which the Hara is regarded 
among the French and Arab populations, 
that, if a speculator did attempt an opera- 
tion of the kind, his property would re- 
main tenantless—except, perhaps, by beg- 


gars paving but one dollar a month. Hara 
real estate has, therefore, little value; 
but in other quarters, especially the 


French, ground commands a respectable 
price. 
R. Hoit-LoMAx. 


A Profit in Snakes 
RATTLESNAKE-HUNTING can scarcely be 
called a trade, but nevertheless that is 
the sole occupation of H. T. Brown, of 


Newton, Wisconsin, who makes a com- 
fortable living at this business. During 


the winter months no snakes can be found, 
but throughout the summer Brown aver- 
ages between fifty and one hundred dol- 
lars. There are two methods of work: 
the hunter either hires himself to a 
farmer at a weekly salary of fifty dollars, 
or roams about the country killing the 
diamond-backs wherever he chances to find 
them and gaining the bounty which the 
State pays. He guarantees to clear a 
farm of 160 acres of all its snakes in one 
week and destroy their homes, unless the 
land is exceptionally rocky. 

Although Brown has hunted snakes for 
fifteen years, and has killed thousands of 
them, he has never been bitten. In a 
single day forty-two rattlers were killed, 
but. this is not an extreme case when we 
realize that one nest may often contain 
a dozen of the reptiles. The State of 
Wisconsin pays a bounty of fifty cents 
for each rattlesnake, a good skin sells for 
one dollar and_ fifty cents, and the oil 
brings three doilars an ounce. 

The method of killing a rattler is very 
simple when you understand it as thor- 
oughly as does our Western friend. A 
stout hickory club is the only weapon 
necessary, but caution must be exercised 
not to allow a snake to get in position for 
striking. When the reptile is moving 
directly away from its pursuer a deadly 
Llow may be received, but when following 
at the side of the fleeing diamond-back 
you are safe from any danger. At least 
Brown assures us that such are the facts: 

‘“When the snake turns, if you can get 
him to do so, strike your blow quickly and 
firmly. The occupation is not hazardous 
if you know what you are doing, but I 
won’t vouch for a beginner. I have had 
a few snakes strike at me, but when the 

rattler’s tail is away from you and you 
are at his side you are safe. Sometimes 
' take my dog with me, and he can smell 





rattlesnakes. All dogs can, and he serves 
as an alarm-clock for the reptiles. Rat- 
tlesnakes like rocks, but won’t live where 
there is much noise. That is why they 
aren’t found in quarries, but only in wild 
places.” 





Why was the Goose Selected? 


THE goose is held sacred in the tradi- 
tions of many peoples of the world, al- 
though the basis for this superstition is 
impossible to trace. The national flags of 
Burma and of Kandy, Ceylon, bear repre- 
sentations of this humble bird, and wher- 
ever the Buddhist religion is practised a 
veneration for the goose is evident. The 
great temple at ie. is surrounded 
by immense ornamental figures of geese, 
and Japanese art is filled with sketches 
of this fowl. In China the goose sym- 
bolizes ‘peace and happiness, and no wed- 
ding ceremony would be complete without 
tiny models of this bird, which are con- 
sidered fully as necessary as the wedding- 
eake is with us. 

The story of the flock of geese which 
saved the Capitol at Rome is not credited 
but nevertheless it furnishes a splendid 
demonstration of the importance which 
attached to these birds since the early Ro- 
mans regarded them worthy of a place in 
the popular legends. The ‘emblem of the 
Egyptian god Seb, the father of Osiris, 
was a goose, and upon one of the statues 
still existing is engraved a title whose 
translation is, “The good goose greatly 
beloved.” 

Coming down to the present day, we 
learn that in Great Crosby, a town of 
Lincolnshire. England, there is held an- 
nually a festival known as the “ Goose 
Fair.” Apparently the only reason for 
such a name is that during that celebra- 
tion the eating of goose is strictly forbid- 
den. In parts of Scotland, and in the is- 
lands of the Hebrides, the natives have 
always considered the goose “ too sacred ” 
to be used for food. 





Harnessing a Historic River 


THE Susquehanna River is upon tlic 
verge of becoming a useful stream. Al- 
though it is the greatest river of the 
United States flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean, yet it has never been famous for 


anything except beautiful scenery and 
trouble. But now engineers are con- 
structing a hydro-electric power plant 


near the historic Conowingo Ford, and 
the erratic river is to be compelled to oc- 
complish something for man’s benefit. 

In spite of the size of this river it is 
not navigable for more than five miles 
above its mouth, because beyond that 
point rocks, rapids, and shoals are so 
frequent that only an occasional raft is 
floated down at high water. An area of 
27,000 square miles is drained by the 
Susquehanna, and since the timber has 
been cut from this mountainous section 
the floods of this river come suddenly and 
with great violence. Often the flow at 
high water is twenty-five times the vol- 
ume of the stream at low water. 

At a very few places along the Susque- 
hanna small ferry-boats are operated, and 
most of these spots are of historic inter- 
est. It was at McCall’s Ferry that a part 
of the American forces crossed on the 
campaign which ended with the capitula- 
tion of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and 
Washington himself made use of Cono- 
wingo Ford fourteen miles below. 





Sir Harry Johnston’s African 
Romance 


Str Harry Jonnston, the African 
traveller, administrator, and naturalist, 
whose impressions of New York were 


recorded in a recent issue of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, has had some quaint adventures. 
A reigning chieftain, through whose coun- 
try he had to pass, once practically held 
him up to ransom, his price being fixed 
at one bed, one chair, thirty barrels of 
powder, one hundred Snider rifles, one 
hundred muzzle-loading guns, one thousand 
cartridges, a concertina, a desk, a table. 
a tent, thirty loads of big red beads, and 
thirty loads of fine blue beads.  Diplo- 
macy, however, got the explorer out of the 
country with the ransom unpaid. — .\ 
love-smitten queen in the Dark Continen' 
once summoned Sir Harry to her, and re- 

fused to believe that the rest of him wa 

as fair as his face. So imperious was 
her curiosity that he had to lift up his 
trousers and show, bashfully, the calf o! 
his leg, upon which the enchanted lady 
declared that he must stay with her for- 
ever. The gallant Englishman had to do 
what he had never done to an enemy—bol: 
before the violent wooing of the dusk» 


one. 
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The Gentler View 


The Senseless Necessities 
By Florida Pier 

Ir is often asked with a flourish of the 
voice and a wag of the head which are 
supposed to stagger one, ‘“ What are the 
necessities of life?” Every one, after draw- 
ing deep breaths and downing a natural 
nervousness that will rise, begins to find 
an answer. Some say that to be happy 
—an attempted happiness is the popular 
interpretation of life among the strangely 
light-hearted of the populace—one must 
have work, love, and parenthood. Others 
choose as necessities health, social inter- 
course, and hope, and one woman says 
that all any one needs is bounce. Perhaps, 
after all, it is. Bounce appeals to one 
as a thing amazingly useful in time of 
need. And if people were well supplied 
with bounce their friends would not worry 
for their future, but could send them on 
their bounding way with a confident 
heart. The virtues of bounce grow on one. 
It is the greatest of pities we haven’t all 
got it. 

When the few people with already 
formed ideas on the subject of what is 
necessary have spoken there are millions 
of abashed ones left who agree ardently 
with each of the speakers, yet who have 
not any of the necessities named and still 
manage a fair amount of happiness. They 
are quite upset, for nothing so jars your 
self-respect as to agree with everybody; 
an open mind always feels to the owner 
so peculiarly like unoccupied space. They 
wonder uncomfortably what they base 
their claims to contentment on. They do 
not mean to cheat, they are sorry to be 
pleased with any but the best, yet they 
are not parents, they do not work, and 
they do not love any one in particular. 
That is, not at present. Running quick- 
ly over the list of things they enjoy— 
they are in reality in panicky pursuit of 
that safeguard known as a conviction—- 
they come to yawning, surprised to find 
it among the first of their likes. Yawn- 
ing? Yawning? A most curious pref- 
erence, and yet on second thought it comes 
to them that yawning is as agreeable a 
sensation as anything that at the moment 
oceurs to them. Not that they for a mo- 
ment wish to pit yawning against par- 
enthood. Still the thing has given them 
pleasing moments, it is one of the expe- 
riences that make them beam so amiably 
on the world and it should undoubtedly 
receive full recognition. They are a little 
ashamed of it, but flaunt it, nevertheless. 

Then there are breakfast and the .drip- 
ping of rain from the eaves. Devoid of 
bounce, with the other necessities lack- 
ing, one still smiles at breakfast, particu- 
larly if there is toast and if one is a 
little late, while the drip of rain outside 
causes one to give one’s self over to a mo- 
ment’s complete, sheltered, warm, dry de- 
light. A person robbed of work, health, 
parenthood, ete., and at once plunged in 
despair deserves the highest praise. He 
seems a remarkable character, possessing 
the highest ideals, fanatical in his loyalty 
to limitations. We wonder disconsolately 
if we can ever be like him. Tramps ought 
to dissolve from excess of unhappiness, but 
none of them have done so yet, and though 
from their whining tales of misery they 
would perhaps be open to reason and 
might be convinced that they were not 
happy, still we suspect them of concealing 
from us certain enjoyments to which they 
are devoted. They cannot deny that they 
have going to sleep and waking up, two 
entrancing occupations. (Waking up, par- 
ticularly. It is such a joke on one.) And 
it is just possible that they consider the 
coursing of their blood through their 
veins a sufficient excuse for going on. 
Well, it is not a completely boresome ex- 
perience. Few of the functions of nature 
are. Think of the pleasure that great 
minds have derived from eating; in fact, 
it takes a fairly brainy person to appre- 
ciate food; and then there was the man 
who said he felt the keenest pride while 
digesting, it was so clever of his organs 
to know how to do it. He never got over 
congratulating himself on their actually 
heing able to manage the thing. It is all 
very well to be proud of one’s children, 
but why not be proud of one’s joints too; 
they are just as remarkable. 

Coming into a warm room after a walk 
in the cold and sitting with the quietness 
of a log while some one rattles the tea- 
cups—at such moments one has a knowl- 
edge of something beyond mere work, one 
catches a glimpse of ecstatic insensibility, 
and all the other necessities seem mere ir- 
ritants as one views them from the depths 
of one’s blissful lethargy. These are, one 
makes no attempt to deny, frankly ma- 
terial pleasures, but, after all, the mate- 
rial is one’s body and so one is by way 
of giving a miracle its due of attention. 
Laughing was left out of the list, with a 
carelessness which one hopes .indicates no 
real decadence in the moral declarers of 
necessities, but one. cannot be sure, for 
laughing is almost the only necessary 
thing. Not a mere sense of humor only, 
that doubtful endowment which so nearly 
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developed into a religious cult some two 
years ago and brought most dangerous 
consequences in its train, but a hearty 
guffaw that shocks the hopeful, healthy, 
socially inclined ear of working parents, 
a peal that threatens to choke you, and 
that proves how neatly the point of the 
joke has caught you in the ribs. Yet these 
people who drew up the things without 
which one could not be happy omitted 
this. As though the precious things they 
included would have been worth a blind 
man’s glance without. it. 

Going on is necessary to us, if one must 
dig to the bottom of the bag—only let us 
not forget that by forever plunging in our 
arm to the very depths we force out the 
lightest things which were meant to re- 
main on top, and give the entire contents 
an excessively mussed appearance—the 
delightful process of living along is one 
of the few things we feel to be imperative, 
and never have we found anything to 
match it for absorbing detail. Big things 
ene so quickly becomes accustomed to that 
when they are taken away they are like 
the stars and one does not realize for a 
long time that they have gone; but little 
things, how they excite and thrill one. 
The inexplicable joy of being alone, and 
the unbounded charm of not being alone. 
Two such possibilities should suffice to 
fill the life of any one, and as for proving 
you were right in the face of figures to 
the contrary, and kicking leaves that 
rustle, pretending to be bigger than you 
are, making impossible plans, dreaming, 
watching the tangles of one’s friends, in- 
haling fresh air, seeing new places, dig- 
ging in a garden, being impudent, winking 
a variable eye, rubbing smooth surfaces, 
getting muddy, staring, being stared at, 
rising to heights that are not one’s own, 
swaggering, reforming—these are the 
senseless necessities, and may we fail to 
do without them for eons to come. 

We work because we must, we do all 
our duties because public opinion yanks 
us by the seruff of the neck and hangs 
us up on the hooks where we belong. 
When we obey the laws of nature it isn’t 
because they are necessary to us, it is 
because we are necessary to them, and 
they have their way with us. We go 
through our steps, marry, have children, 
work, hope, keep what health we can, 
seek the society of our fellows, exhibit 
bounce if we are lucky, but these are not 
the things that lead us on, that con- 
vulse us, that catch our eye and delight 
us, without which we are limp bored rags. 
We are fish (the hook metaphor will kind- 
ly be forgotten at this point) going with 
the current. The kind of fish we are and 
the sea we are going to are subjects too 
large and uncertain for us to bother with, 
but the bubbles that flash in the sunlight, 
the way the water slips over us, the worms 
the nervous fisherman drops by mistake, 
the waving grass, the bugs on the sur- 
face, the naturalists murmuring on the 
bank, and the dark caves we flash unex- 
pectedly into, these are the things that 
are necessary to us. It is over these we 
wave our tails, and it is the blessed, 
varied, pointless details that make the 
stream so uncommonly fascinating to us. 





Fixing the Price of Diamonds 


THE price of diamonds is to continue 
at its high level, although the supply of 
the precious stones is vastly increased. 
Such a result, contrary to economic max- 
ims, is to be effected by limiting the out- 
put of the South-African mines and there- 
by not overloading the market. 

At the annual meeting at Kimberley of 
the De Beers Mining Company the chair- 
man announced that an absolute agree- 
ment had been reached by the directors 
and that their policy henceforth would be 
to regulate the production of the mines. 
The American demand is increasing and 
it will be only a short time before prices 
begin to soar if the proposed syndicate 
is formed by the South-African com- 
panies. This coalition would include the 
great Premier mines and the other large 
producers and could easily control the 
diamond market of the world. 





Fishing by Telephone 


ConsvL Louis GotpscHM1pT, of Nantes, 
France, makes the report that a use for 
the telephone in fishing has just been in- 
vented in Norway. <A microphone, the 
réle of which consists in amplifying sub- 
marine sounds, is shut up in a thin, water- 
tight steel box and kept in constant com- 
munication by metallic wires with a tele- 
phonic receiver installed on the fishing- 
boat. It is stated that with this appa- 
ratus the fisherman is always informed of 
the approach of fish. Moreover, it is said 
that each kind of fish gives in the instru- 
ment a particular sound. Thus the ar- 
rival of herring is signalized by a sort of 
whistling; the codfish announces its arri- 








val in the neighborhood by a sort of 
grunting. . 
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At the Courts of the Old World 


The supremacy of the Steinway Piano is unquestioned. Its fame 
is spread broadcast all over the globe. 


holds sway is that of premiership. 


Its status wherever music 


Search the annals of the world and no other house in any line 


can be found that has been distinguished by such an array of honors. 
The Royal and Imperial Houses of the Old World have nearly all 
signally honored the House of Steinway by appointment as Piano- 
forte Manufacturers to their respective courts. 


Two such royal appointments have been just recently made: 


H.R.H. the Princess of Wales and the Grand Duke Michael Alexan- 
drowitsch (brother of the present Czar of Russia) having designated 
Steinway & Sons by royal warrants as their official piano manufacturers. 


Such recognition can be the result of but one thing—the 
International Supremacy of the Steinway Piano. 
That the Steinway represents the highest achievement in piano 


construction ever attained is self-evident. For your own satisfaction 


examine a Steinway Miniature Grand (Price $800) or a Steinway 
Vertegrand (Price $550), ebonized cases. 


VERTEGRAND 
EBONIZED CASE 
PRICE $550 





Steinway Pianos can be bought of any authorized 
Steinway dealer at New York Prices, with cost of 
transportation added. Illustrated catalogue and 
booklets sent on request and mention of this 
magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and [09 East 14th St. 
New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 


MINIATURE GRAND 
ASI 
PRICE $800 


EBONIZED ¢ 
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A LITTLE OFF HIS HEAD. 





What you don’t know about it you can learn, and to what you do know 
you can add much from the wonderful little book 


“__from Cellar to Garret” 
A Text Book on Household Science 
PRICE, TEN CENTS 


It contains all that's most useful for the housekeeper—articles written ex- 
pressly for this book by teachers and lecturers on Home Economics who are 
among the most able instructors on this subject in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

“ The Care of the Cellar and Laun- “The Care of the Bedroom.”— 
dry.” —Letetia R. Snively, Wendell Phillips Nettie L. Campbell, Polytechnic School, 
High School, Chicago. San Francisco. 

“The Care of the Kitchen.”—Abbie “The Care of the Sickroom.”— 
Stone, Commercial High School Alumne Minnie Ickleheimer, Eastern District High 
Association, Philadelphia. School, New York City. 

“The Care of the Floor Coverings “The Care of the Wardrobe and 
and Draperies.” —Mary L. Caufield, Board © Storeroom.”—NMinnie Ickleheimer, Eastern 
of Education, Newark. District High School, New York City. 


“ The Care of the Dining-room,” “ The Care of the Bathroom, ’etc.,etc., by other writers of note. 


It is thorough, authentic, and yet so simple a child can understand it. 
Every home should have a copy of this book. Send ten cents for “—from Cellar 
to Garret,” and we will send you free (postpaid) with it a sample bottle of 


CSRBONA 


UNBURNABLE CLEANING FLUID 


which replaces dangerous benzine and naphtha for all cleaning purposes and 
which cannot burn and cannot explode. Clip off the coupon below and mail 
it with ten cents, in coin or stamps—do it now. 


CARBONA PRODUCTS CO. 
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Healthy, Hearty 
and Happy 


and keep you on the bright side of life 
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winter Bathing 


on Florida’s warm ‘sands and de- 
lightful water is an alluring thought. 
The short cut to this pleasure of the 


Sunny South 


is to sail for CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE on board of 


one of the fine steamers of the 


CLYDE LINE 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 

- Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and inter- 
mediate landings. 





CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 
@. G. RAYMOND, V, P. & G. M. A. C. HAGERTY, 6. P. A 
General Offices: Pier 36 N. R., New York. 


DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE LAW 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great 
legal contests of national importance 
which have proved to be of the deepest 
significance in the history of our country. 
Mr. Hill writes throughout with fairness, 
brilliancy, and good judgment, with the 
eminent impartiality which becomes him 
as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and 
at the same time with the vivid narrative 
skill that is his as a novelist. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, = = $2.25 net 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 














RELIABLE 
FINANCIAL NEWS 


Gathered in the principal cities of 
the United States and Europe by 
the New York News Bureau, the 
largest Financial News Agency 
in the World. 

Arranged and edited by a capable 
independent staff, without fear or 
favor. 

Focused in the two daily editions of 
the Necessary Financial Newspaper. 





The Wall Street Summary 
Six Dollars a Year. 
40 Stone Street, 


New York 








2 3 hh 75 Rebuilt, Unexcelled 


Saved On Any in Construction, Finish 
and Durability. 
PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
845 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


Will you accept this 
business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk. 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 peges—1,497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the 
best of all that they know about 























—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising —Position-Holding 
—c —Selling Plans 
Accounting —Man-Handling —Handling Customers 
—Cost-keeping —Man-Training —Business Generalship 
Organization = _Office Systems —Competition Fighting 
—Retailin: —Short-cuts and and hundreds and hun. 


—Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- 
Manufacturing lineand department ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describi ini 
picturing the work. Pages 2and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men ; pages 7 to 12 with sal ship, wi dvertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and the 
last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
some half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your daily 
smoke or shave, as little as your daily newspaper. 

Willyou vead the book tf we send tt free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 
The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my bus- 
iness or my salary. I should like to know them. So send on 
your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 223-116 
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MY PEOPLE 
OF THE PLAINS 


By 
Ethelbert ‘Talbot, D.D. 


A volume telling of the various experiences of 
the author’s twelve years’ service as the first mis- 
sionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and 
Idaho. The kindly wr and informality 
of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers 
of the West frequently led to most amusing 1n- 
cidents, which Bishop Talbot has related with 
rich humor. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





THE STORY OF A STREET. By Frederick Trevor Hill 
The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
riod of its development. Wall Street in the days of the Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, 
Wall Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, as the centre of finance—the 
author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote 
with the historic narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The most recent and complete book describing 
the devastated portions of Sicily and Italy—by 
an American traveller and recognized authority 


By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 


HIS recent book, of standard worth to the 
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MESSINA CATHEDRAL 
One of the 49 superb illustrations 





book is illustrated with full-page reproductions in sepia of forty-nine photo 


Crown 8vo. 


Publishers, 


reader. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Cloth. 384 pages. 


PICTURESQUE SICILY 


the classic Strait of Messina, leaves only books and pictures to tell their story. 
They will live, however, in the pages of Mr. Paton’s book, as beautiful as the 
historic land itself once was. The heart of the book is given up to this portion 
of Sicily, its classic legends, its history, people, cathedrals, and modern life. The 


graphs which help Mr. Paton’s text to bring this lost land vividly before the 
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Some folks declare it’s the 
funniest book they ever saw 





The Shot That Laughs Its Way ’Round the World 








THE HOLE BOOK 


Mediterranean tourist, suddenly becomes a 49 
mine of interest to the general reader. Full-page 
The great disaster, in sweeping away Photographs 
beautiful Messina, other cities and and a Map 
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This is the way PETER NEWELL made the book 


ERE is the newest idea in a_ picture-book 
in colors—for grown-ups especially, and 


small people, too. 





a real hole, too 





with a pistol when it suddenly goes off. 
hole in the book marks its fun-strewn path. 
a sure-enough hole cut through 


Pictorial Cover. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


A mischievous boy is playing 


The 
It is 


each page of the book—and the fun that bullet has! 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A New Novel 








William Dean Howells By Henry van Dyke 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
John Kendrick Bangs TWELVE ‘Elizabeth Jordan 
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This is a strangely exciting story which 
rather runs away with one. It is the story 
of the engagement of a delightful young 
American girl and the way her family takes 
it. The curious thing is that, while twelve 
distinguished authors have written it, it 
reads straight-away with breathless gallop- 
ing. Each author wrote a chapter. 

In chapter number one Mr. Howells pre- 
sents the father so genially that our interest 
in the family gets a firm foundation. Mrs. 
Freeman and the other authors follow, each 
representing a member of this delightful 
American family. 


Mlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Hareer & Brotners, New York 
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A New Novel by 


Mrs. Humprhy 
Ward 


With Eight Illustrations by 
W. HATHERELL, R. 1. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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UNSTINTED 


PRAISE 
FROM 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


@ NEW YORK TIMES: “This brill- 
iantly gifted author is certainly the peer 
eof any one now actively engaged in 
writing novels.” 


@ BUFFALO EXPRESS: 
“Everywhere it is conceded that ‘The 
Testing of Diana Mallory’ is the great 
novel of the year.” 


@ CHICAGO JOURNAL: 
“Diana is more spontaneous than any 
other woman drawn by Mrs. Ward.” 


@ BROOKLYN TIMES: “Of all that 
notable gallery of characters, none is more 
appealing, certainly none more lovable, 
than Diana Mallory.” 


@SAN_ FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: 
“ By far the strongest story in its purely 
human appeal that Mrs. Ward has 
written.” 


.Q NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE: 


“Mrs. Ward grows in depth of human 
feeling. She has never written a book 
so full of the red-ripe of the heart nor 
created a heroine of so lovable a per- 
sonality.” 


@ BOSTON HERALD: “Many will 
find in ‘The Testing of Diana 
Mallory’ the crown of this distinguish- 
ed writer’s literary efforts.” 


@ CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN: 
“Mrs. Ward has never drawn a heroine 
who makes such an appeal 
sympathies as Diana Mallory. 


@ PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
“Better than anything she has done 
before.” 
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Over 


$306,000,000 


New Life Insurance 











Written and Paid for in 1908! 


The Most Remarkable Year 


In the History of 


The Prudential 


This Magnificent Record is Due to 








Public Appreciation of the NEW “Low-Cost” Ordinary 
Policy, the New Industrial Policy, the New Monthly 
Income Policy—all meeting the Demand for 


GUARANTEED LIFE INSURANCE 


_and 





It also shows. Popular Approval - the 
Administration, Strength, Liberality and 
Fair Dealing of the Company. 





Send us your age and we will tell 
you what The Prudential will do 
for YOU in Life Insurance. 











The Prudential Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA . 


Incorporated a Stock Comp: of New Jer. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Dept. T Home Office, Newark,-N. J. 




















